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STANZAS. 


BY. #. ESOnatne 

To the billow borne pilgrim, 
Alone on the seas, 

How sweet comes the perfume 
Of land with the breeze! 

*T is the breath of a summer, 
Eternal in prime— 

The kindliest fragrance 
Of sun gladdened clime. 

Those wanderings of sweetness, 
How welcome they are! ~ 

That tell of a country, 
Unseen and afar : 

e@ Like the morning, their advent 

Doth usher a smile, 

And the rover’s heart dances 
In joyance the while. 

Teo cheer his lone vigil 


"Till his eye o'er the Ocean 
Forgetteth to roam, 
And he walks in his slumber 
The fields of his home. 
Thus, oft on Life's billow, 
Wut bark tempestiniven, 
The voyager fancies 
The breathings of Heaven. 
The Past and the Present 
Remembering no more, 
He meets, in his visions, 
The world that's before. 
Stockbridge, Mase. 





For The New-Yorker. 
Lelters from the Mediterranean. 
BY AN AMERICAN LADY. 
No. I. .. .Grsmactan, Feb, 25, 1641. 
Berons I say any thing else, en egregioes blender ia my 
former lewer must be corrected. I stated the expenses of 
maintaining this port at £30,000 a year, and I thought on | 


geod authority, while ia truth it omounte to 0 million of det- | 


lars, of which less than $200,000 is received here in rents 
and taxes—making the Rock an average charge of not far | 
from $800,000 per annum to the British Government—for 
which outlay it receives any qhantity of self-gratulation and 
some benefit. Slevieg in tus fram owns equalf.a dunce, | 
with a firm determination not to venture beyond my depth 
again, I return to Gibraltar. Yesterday was a charming 
day, even.for this climate, where they hardly have a post 
once in twenty years; and directly after breakfast, attended 
only by William, I made my way toward the South, without 
any particular aim, except to see the city. There was no 
danger of getting lost, for the Bay on the right, or the steep 
hill on the left, was sure to bring us up if we diverged from 
the straight course a few rods. The streets branched off in 
all manner of crooked ways, up the mountain and through it— 
part way, that is—for after wandering along the steep cliffs or 
among those half subterranean castles, which may be valleys 
walled up, or mountains scooped out—for they look like 

turned back, as it were, to the‘ main-road. 
This is @ good carriage-way, and is really interesting from 
the fine prospect you have of the sea, relieved by an inter- 
vening spage filled up by picturesque buildings and wild 
looking gardens. Some of these are pitched on the sides and 
in the beds of such deep ravines, that I think the owners 
must use diving-bells or balloons to get at them. Ascending 
eeveral flights of stairs at a venture, we gained a old bury- 
ing-ground, very strangely situated. From three sides we 








looked down a perpendicular wall ; on the other rose a dingy 
building. At first we were at « loss to know what the im- 


mense square vault we were peering into was built for, but 
at last we discovered it was a kind of court, and that directly 
under the burial-ground were extensive apartmepts, on the 
level of one of the streets. The tombs offered nothing re- 
markable. On one of them a husband invokes the grave to 
preserve her trust; probably the lady scolded a little in her 
day, and her loving lord preferred a quiet life. Just beyond 
is the parade ground, a beautiful smooth spot on the Bay. 
On the upper side sweeps a road planted with trees, that 
gave a delightful shade. At the farther end of the Parade 
commences the Alameda, or public garden—public in the 
literal sense of the word, fer it is open to all without money 
and without price—I could hardly tear myself from the en- 
chanting spot. A naturally sterile, rugged piece of ground 
has been converted into a delightful garden; paths wind 
through a profusion of plants and flowers along the brow and 
down the sides of ravines that once were almost or quite in- 
accessible ; light, fanciful bridges span them, and here and 
there a summer-house, commanding a prospect of the Bay— 
or a statue, or column, diversify the grounds. There were 
but few persons there, notwithstanding the fine weather. A 
Spanish lady, in her mantilla, with two pretty, demure look- 
ing children, was walking about, and near them on a bank 
was a serjeant, (by bis uniform) that we all voted was in 
love or fear of punishment. He was trying with all his 
might to look sentimental, but he only made horrible faces. 
One of the party pointed to a statue holding an enormous 
gilt key, and asked who it was; “A general, I suppose,” 
was the reply, in a rich Irish brogue, “or a Governor, or 
some great man.” This, of course, was perfectly clear and 
explanatory, and we went on to discuss whether another 
ugly looking statue, that was very savagely piercing some 
thing that was neither a snake, an aligator, nor a dragon, but 
an interesting mixture of all three, might not be Saint 
George. We were told that it was once the figure-head of a 
first class ship of Spain in those days when the gold and 
blood of the Indies filled her coffers and inflated her pride ; 
but the fortune of war had torn it from its place to decorate 
the garden of their conqueror. The situation of Spain is 
deplorable. To stand on some battery, built by her arbitrary 
power only to be wrested from her and turned against her- 
self, and hear of the poverty and misrule of the descendants 
of Ferdinand and Isabella, is saddening to the last degree. 
From the garden-houses of the Alameda several Spanish vil- 
lages may be seen, and you are sorry to hear those pleasant 
places are so insecure that robbers not unfrequently overawe 
the whole town and plunder it with impunity. The nobles 
live at court, and leave their impoverished tenants to struggle 
on as they best can, without efficient protection from the law, 
or their superiors. The noble himself, however, feels the 
oppression of the times. The taxes amount to sixty per cent. 
of his income, while his income itself is depreciating in value 
and security every year. At the Parade we were joined by 
some friends, one of whom had taken as servant a “ rock 
scorpion,” as those born here are called. He laughingly as- 
sured us the man counted himself a thorough Englishman, 
with the slight discount of not having a drop of English blood 
in his veins, and being unable to speak ten words of the 
language, and not knowing whether his sovereign was a king 
or queen. He had a vague idea that England existed some- 
where or other, but he could not perceive that any more pre- 
cise information would be of the least use to him. Withal, 
he will make a capital servant, active, attentive and faithful. 
Good servants are more abundant than in America, not only 
in point of actual usefulness, but in the prompt, respectful 
manner in which their services are rendered. Most of them 
are from Spain, and have that easy grace of manner which 
seems inherent in every Spaniard. 

To-day there was a splendid array of troops reviewed at 
the parade ; among others, the Highland regiment in full 
national costume. Upwards of two thousand men in full 
uniform and well disciplined, going through a variety of evo- 
lutions, is a fine spectacle. Mr. W., of Salem, who makes in 
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all things the United States the standard of perfection, in- 
sisted he had seen better marching in Boston. It is possible, 
for W., though ultra-patrictic, is liberal and intelligent ; but 
to me this seemed admirable. There are some whispers of 
war between Great Britain and the United States, and some 
wives that I saw in society seemed to think the only disa- 
greeable part of it would be the loss of the charming balls 
and dinners given at the American Consulate, which, by the 
way, are very elegant; but I fancy if they should come to 
blows, the Island Queen would find it more pleasant to quar 
rel than to fight with Brother Jonathan. 

There has been a little taste of civil war in a quiet way 
here this afternoon. It appears some good Catholics thought 
this military piece of Christendom was entitled to a Bishop, 
and they managed to get one; but they found a real and de- 
termined head of the diocese, when they only wanted a King 
Log to rear their mitre and wield the crosier according to 
their direction. Bishop Hughes resolved to fill his office, 
de jure et de facto, while a certain set of men, who acted 
as trustees of the Church revenues, wished and elaimed the 
right (justly or not I am ignorant) to take care of their 
temporal affairs as they had done before. This the Bishop 
refused to accede to, and declined giving up to them some 
money he had received in the course of his clerical duties. 
The ‘twelve’ sued him, he defended the suit, but judgment 
was rendered against him. He remained firm and did not 
obey the decision of court—arrest was threatened—he replied 
that he was ready for prison, if need be, but that he would 
not concede in his person the rights and dignity of the Episco- 
pal office to dictation of this unusual description. This 
affair, so little creditable to a Christian Church, has now 
panne SEP? The Bishop was arrested this after- 
noon, and conveyed to prison; his manner was perfectly 
calm and dignified, and to indicate that it was the Bishop 
and not the individual, who sustained the indignity, he wore 
his mitre and (I think) robes to prison. About mid-way 
between the town and the principal range of batteries stands 
aruined Moorish Castle of great extent, and at the time 
it was built of vast strength. Time and a hundred sieges 
have done their work, and it is now rather an object of 
interest to the poet and painter, than a place of strength. 
Some of its towers, deeply indented with marks of caanon 
balls, some of which, and even arrow-heads, are yet rusting 
in the beds they made for themselves in the solid walls, arc 
now used as a prison, and to this Bishop Hughes has been 
conveyed. A deep, though suppressed, exeitement prevails 
among his people. The manner in which he submitted to 
the law has gained many to his side, by producing a convic- 
tion that he is suffering for conscience sake. A crowd of his 
people attended him to the. Castle gate, with every expres- 
sion of grief and sympathy that the strict police of the garri 
eon would permit. There is no danger of popular outbreak 
here. A clamorous display of public feeling would promptly 
be met by leaden arguments, with a litte addition of powder 
to give them force; but for this, it is probable this little 
ruffling of the pure fountain of Christian forbearance would 
increase to a dangerous tempest; as it is, there is reason to 
hope it will soon subside. For very shame they will be com- 
pelled to make the confinement of their prelate as brief and 
light as possible, and he will come from prison all the 
brighter for the hard rubs he is now receiving ; so I will leave 
the good Bishop to his repose and seek my own, which I 
certainly need, for after a hard day's work sight-seeing, 
society in the evening, and writing this very improving letter, 
I find it hard to keep longer awake. JossPHINE. 
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LAST WISH. 


BY MRS. E. 3. EAMES. 


‘One struggle more, ani I am free.'—Byron. 





ithe second rank ; it comes from Matter, of w is a fun- 
damental attribute. Hence.the Physics and Cosmology of 
Kapila. I shall neglect them, and pass on to the twenty- 
fifth principle, the Soul. From the combination of seventeen 


F ied ay: yetr anterior principles comes forth an atom, animated by an ex- 

: - treme tenuity and subtility, a sort of compromise, says Cole- 

nape er a beouk, between o material and en immaterial soul. This 
And I would fain forget . . . “ 

All thoughts and things, save those which tell ] cou! to tedged in the brain, and cxtynds under the skull like 

Of all that thou hast been to me, |, 8 spreading flame. Here, then, is a thought which has been 

Of love o’ermastering e’en Life’s keenest agony. , held up as @ marvelous modern discovery ; and with it is 


| found also the principle of Irritation and Excitation. Two 
| branches of the Sankhya Philosophy, to wit, the Tcharwakas 

When thon art . : ~ Pal 
In the deep silence of my velbdlods heart, | and the Lokaystices, Ge ust distinguish the eval trom the 
I sit alone ! | body. They think the organs of sensation, the vital functions, 
In vain I bid my own sad thoughts depart ; | constitute the soul, and though intelligence and sensibility 
And painfully, when none are near, } are not seen in the elements of the body, taken separately, 
I strive, and vainly strive, to banish lonely fear. || yet they appear in them when so combined as to form en 


Not yet, my own beloved ! 








Not yet, my own beloved— || organized body. The faculty of thought is the modification 
Partner—companion—guide ! || of these associated elements, just as some substances, when 
Ia the wide world to comfort me, | mixed together, acquire a certain exciting and irritating 


O there is none beside! 
*T is my last wish that thou shouldst be 
Close by my side in that last strife, 
Which rends apart the breaking cords of life. 


Net yet, my own beloved! 
Quiemess now 
Is gathering o’er my sinking frame, 

And on my chilling brow 

Ie stealing that deep peace which hath no name 
On Earth.—Thus let me die, 
Feeling and knowing, love, that thou art nigh! 
Eames Place, Fed. 1841. 
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THE ORIENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF VICTOR covsiN. 
No. Il. 

In pursuing this investigation, we must set aside the Vedas, 
and even the first Mimansa School, for these are nothing more 
than religious and theological monuments. We must also set 
aside Boodhism, for if it is Indian in its origin, it is Chinese in 
its developments. Beside, the Boodhist books are not trans- 
lated. There remain to be analyzed—1. The Vedanta Phi- 
losopby ; 2. The Niaya Philosophy; 3. The Vaishesika Phi- 
losophy ; and, 4. The two Sankhya Schools. And where, in 
these different systems, do we find the four fundamental ele- 
ments of the histgry of Philosophy ? 

I begin with Sensuslism; and is this celebrated system 
found in India? It is. It is easily seen in the atomistic 
physics of the Vaishesika School; but I find it complete, 
with its foundations, processes and conclusions, in the 


Sankbya of Kapila, and I shall trust to your intelligence | naiveté and freedom of Kapila’s language reminds one of 


while I briefly analyze this Sankhya Sensualism, and mix 
with the analysis some hasty reflections. 
In India, all systems of Philosophy have one aim; namely, 


the sovereign good, either in this world or the other, or, if 


possible, in both. Such is the aim of the Sankhya. And 
how is the sovereign good obtained, according to this system ? 


Not by the practice of Religion, not by the calculations of | 


ordinary Prudence, but by Science. And how do we arrive 
at Science? or, in other words, what are the means of 
knowledge? According to Kapila, there are two philo- 
sophica] means of knowledge, to wit, Sensation, or the per- 
ception of outward objects, and Induction or inference. 
Surely, we ought to know this system. Among us, it pre- 
tends to be very modern, and yet here it is in India! But as 
in India things are mixed, the School of Kapila admits a 
third means of knowledge, namely, Right Affirmation ; that 
is, the testimony of men, tradition, and the Vedas. It is 


worthy of remark that the Vaishesika Philosophy rejects | 
tradition, end that a branch of the Sankhya, the Tscharwakas, | 


admits no source of knowledge beside Sensation. Though 
Kapila admits three, he makes but little use of the third; 
and he reaches conclusions so different from those of the 
Vedas, that he obyiously did not hold their authority very 
sacred. But his School has escaped the lot of the Boodbists. 
According te Kapila, there are twenty-five pinciples of 
things, which compose Universal Science. I shall not enu- 
merate them all; but, to make the spirit of Kapila under- 
stood, I will cite some of them. The first principle is Moula 
Prakriti, or ‘ Matter, eternal, without form or partse—the 
material, universal cause, which produces and is not pro- 
duced.’ From this principle all the others are derived. 
The second principle is Intelligence, ‘ the first production 
of Natuge, which itself preduces other principles.’ There- 
fore the first was not Intelligence :—Intelligence occupies 





|| quality, which they had not separately. So long as there is 
ha body, there is thought, together with a susceptibility to 
pleasure and pain, which disappear when the body is no 
| more. 

| I gladly acknowledge that the School of Kapila contains 
|| maiy excellent observations on method, on the causes of our 
|| errors, and that class of wise precepts which every where 
| recommend the writings of the Sensualist School. Kapila 
| has analyzed with skill and sagacity all the physical and 
| moral obstacles which oppose the perfection of intelligence. 
|| He enumerates forty-eight physical, and sixty-two moral 
|| obstacles. According to him, there are nine things which 


| FrogpBlaékwood'’s Magazine for April. 
THE, HOLOCAUST. 
“ail EPISODE OF THE PEMINSOLAR Wan. 


In nent & te 
ninsular War, comparatively ttlemention is made of the dif. 
| foreae guattiia ctype Stich, under the Empecinado, Maryui. 
| nez, Merino, and other leaders of more qr less note, hung 
upon the skirts of the French armies, attacked their rea; 
_ guards, cut off their convoys and despatches, and contributed 
| in various ways and in no small d to the annoyance and 
| final expulsion of the enemy that overrun in. The 


| occasional misconduct of the <p of the line, fre. 
| quently provoked by the cowardice or inefciency of their of. 
| facers, rendered them little to be depended on in their co-op. 
| eration with the British forces: but it is not the less certain 
| that the services rendered by some of the guerilla chieftain, 
were highly im t and worthy of more notice than has 
| been ace m by the historians of that period. 
| The knowledge by those daring partivans of eve. 
| ry by-road and 5 track, every mountain and defile 
| in the districtin whic i es oe y enabled them 
| to keep employed in their pursuit ies of the enemy, and 
t Sealy to escape at the very moment when they appeared in 
evit ly . Who does not remember famous 
exploit of the Ragesiatn, when, at a dozen leagues from 
| Madrid, he allowed himself to be surrounded by upwards of 
twenty thousand French trvops, who hemmed him in, as they 
thought completely, and lit their bivouac fires in the full ex. 
pectation of breakfasting the next morning on the ternble 
guerilla chief and his band? Nothing indeed a more 
probable. The Spaniards were about three t foor, 
| and twelve or fifteen hundred horse. But before midnigh: 
| the infantry were sent off by a road unknown to and u- 
| guarded by the enemy; whilst the Empe@nado and his cay. 
alry, passing upobserved the midst of the French, 
| made a forced march on M , and surprised the palace of 
the Pardo. Theconfusion was terrific. Joseph Bonaparte es. 
| caped in his shirt; and the Empecinado, entering La Ma- 





|| satisfy the intelligence, and in which it can repose :—over 
| and above these are eight things which elevate and perfect 
| it. Kapila recommends us to be docile pupils of Nature, 

which, through sensation, furnishes the materials of all our 


| thoughts ;—not passive pupils, who hold on to the first werds | 


| of the teacher, but pupils who interrogate, and skilfully draw 
|| from the teacher’s words the most luminous and -xtended ex- 
| positions. It is by relying on Nature and experimental data, 
|| that Man, by the power of inductiun, may reach a legitimate 

knowledge. And here is placed a delightful comparison, in 
| the true style of Oriental genius. Kapila compares Man and 
| Nature, in their common effort, and mutual need of earh other 
* in reaching the truth, to a blind man and acripple. He says 
| the spectacle of Nature is always instructive, but we come 
|| at her secrets only when we penetrate into her depths, not 
|| by immediate observation but by skilful experiments. Na- 


| ture obeys when we know how to command her. The | 


Bacon. 
| Sensualism finds great difficulty with the idea of Cause. 
|| Kapila also has endeavored to destroy it, and, in the history 


| Znesidemus and Hume. He says there is no proper notion 
4 of cause, and that what we call cause, is only apparently so, 
relatively to the effect, and is itself an effect, relatively to the 
| apparent cause which preceded it, which, in turn, is an effect, 
and so en ad infinitum. From his reasoning, I select the 
|| three following arguments : 

| 1. That which does not exist, cannot reach existence by any 


|| ex nihilo nihil fit. It is the principle of Greek Atheism. 


2. The nature of cause and effect, well understood, is the 
same, and what appears to be a cause, is only an effect. 


3. We should occupy ourselves, not with causes, but effects ; 
| 





fore, of equal value. 


Cause and its use in Philosophy. This reasoning leads him 
to Fatalism. If there is no cause, the personal activity, 
which we believe an independent cause, is only a necessary 
effect. Hence Fatalism and Atheism. Kapila seeks not to 
deny this result. He denies that there is a God who governs 
the world, and maintains that such a being cannot be dis- 
covered, by any of our legitimate means of knowledge. He 
does indeed recognize an Intelligence, but it is the intelli- 


of the world, so little distinct from it as to be no more eternal 
and infinite than the world. Such is the God of Kapila, and 
such is his school. He proceeds from the basis of all Sen- 
sualism, employs its process, and reaches its conclusions— 
namely, Materialism, Fatalism, and Atheism. 





of Philosophy, his argument is the antecedent of that of 


|| possible operation of cause. Here is the celebrated axiom, || 


for the effect measures the energy of the cause, and is, there- | ti 


Such are the reasons Kapila urges against the notion of | 


gence of which I have spoken, the special attribute of Mat- |! 
ter, which results from its organization, and is a sort of soul | 


cis, parssedies so join Wie f , who were waiting fo: 
| him in the ince ef Cuenca. first intelligence r- 
|| ceived by the French general of the whereabout of his shp- 
I pery foe, was by an ex from Madrid, desiring his pres. 
| ence to defend the capitalagainst the Empecinado! In ths 
night affair, an offieer of the Empecinado, a German, rod- 
through Madrid with only thirty men, going in at the Pari 
|| gate, and coming out at that of Toledo, and sabring all whom 

he encountered on his passage. 
|| Spain is, of all the countries of Europe, perhaps the bes 
i} — to a war of guerillas. The fineness of the climair 

renders e bivouac rather a luxury than a hardship during the 
greater of the year. Straw and barley, or maize, are to 
be fi in every paltry vil and secluded hamlet ; and i 
is rare that skins of wine, and loaves of that fine white bread 
| peculiar to Spain, are not forthcoming at the same time, i 
| those who demand them belong to the party which finds fa- 
|| vor in the eyes of the peasantry. Add to this, the mountain- 
|| ous character of the country—the vast, and, to the stranger's 
|| eyes seemingly inaccessible sierras—and we have at once a sul- 
| ficient explanation of the successes obtained in the Peninsu- 


lar war by the guerilla bands, which rapidly formed them- 
' selves around the banners of a few adventurous and popular 
leaders. These bands, at first of «a dozen or twenty men, in- 
creased prodigiously fast; and towards the end of the war 
} many of them, rather resembled small corps d’arméc, or » 
|| least brigades, than mere guerilla companies. Mina in Ns 
| Varre was at the head of fifteen to eighteen thousand mer. 
the Empecinado and Merino had from four to six thousand 
Marguinez before his death headed two thousand excelies 
|cavalry. Nor were the discipline and drill of these troops 
| unattended to. Merino especially, himself a passionate lover 
| of horses, took great pains to bring his cavalry to perfection 
In his strongholds in the mountainous districts of Burgos and 
| Soria, he had, besides a manufactory of muskets and other 
|| arms, vast numbers of tailors, shoemakers and saddilers, co0- 
| tinually at work. Hers he caused to be prepared complete 
busear uniforms, ample c'oaks, and every other necessary and 
comfort for his men. If obliged to absent himself, and leave 
eo nd ee un sted, he had immense caverns 
i in which he caused of value to 
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and who for some time as his aide-de-camp, that the 
incident which forms the subject of the following sketch, was 
narrated to the writer. 

In the year 18—, a division of French the 
town of Aranda del Duero and its nei Merino 





feur from Aranda; and that, having sent the greater 

of his forces in another direction, he would have with 
im enly a very small escort. The moment was propitious 
for the French commander to accomplish his long-cherished 
i ee eres are op ay aay ee 


t. 
About an hour before nightfall, on a Sunday evening, the | 
Suey SO, See ear Canes Ea ens | 
iquera, were le of guitars on | 


to the music of a 
the open plaza which is to be found in nearly every Spanish 


town or village, however small, and which serves on the week- | 


days as a market-place—on Sundays and fétes as a ball- 
room. The castanets were rattling, and the 


arrival of a small party of 5 
the peasants immediately uncovered saluting him with the 


respect. 
e was a man of thirty eight or forty years of age, of grave 
and stern countenance, and of a spare and sinewy frame. 


His dress was a leng frock-coat and waistcoat of rusty black, 
blue trousers, and a round hat. A pair of black cavalry 
spurs were screwed to his boot heels, a sabre at his 
side, and a long ee , was 
pe hw . His appearance was not 
to attract much attention, which was more likely 

to be to the horse which he bestrode. The animal was 
from one of the finest studs in Andalusia; the lustrous black 
8 ee Se See ae ae Poe 
color ; as he stood pawing the ground, arching his proud 
neck, and champing his bit, the specks ‘of snow-white foam 
adhering like stars to his broad and flowing mane, he 
presented a perfect model of equine beauty. A paces to 
rear, another equally fine charger was led, ready saddled 


i 
1H 
H 
i 
t 
be 


| seen by the French. Every thing was done with the greatest 
| order and regularity. The horses in the corral were allow- 
| ed to be unsaddled ; but the squadron which was to bivouac 
| merely unbridled, in order to be sooner ready in case of a 
| surprise. When the horses had had their corn and the men 
refreshed themselves, the latter lay down in as good 

order as if they were expecting to be immediately roused and 
| called into action; the infantry by companies ix the rear of 
| their piled arms; the cavalry in front of their horses, which 
|| were picketed in line. The fires that had been lighted were 
|, allowed to die away; and the noisy hum of more than 4000 





- | men was replaced by the greatest silence, only interrupted 


now and then by the rattling collar-chain of seme restless 
_ horse, or the challenge of the sentries when a straggler ap- 
_ proached their posts. 


de-camp, and by an orderly leading his spare horse, rode 
| sound do Miesenn,chdend Gnqmddvhahteh teen eaoeened 
on ae 

| mand ; at length, having completed his inspection, left 
the ground occupied by his , without, , asi 
man being able to say which direction te hed tdese. Se 
accompanied by his aide-de-camp and orderly, he struck into 
a mountain defile, and pursued his way in silence for more 
| than a quarter of an hour. ing this time he followed a 
| road so full of turnings and windings, that it would have been 





y | nearly impossible for any one who was previously unacquaint- 
- | ed with it, to have retraced his steps even in the day-time. 


|, Having arrived at what he considered a fitting spot, he turn- 

| ed to his orderly—*‘ Tu aqui,” (stop here,) he said, ‘‘ and in 
two hours be ready.” The soldier, accustomed to Merino’s 
habits, dismounted, and occupied himself in unsaddling and 

| feeding his own horse and the one which he led. Meantime, 

| the Cura pursued his way, now by the side of precipices, and 

|) over smooth rocks and stones, on which it appeared every | 

|) moment that the horses’ feet must slip from under them ; | 


About two heurs after dark, Merino, attended by an aide- || 


for precaution to his second in com- | 


serving with the French armies in mn. “ What are 
these ?” exclaimed Merino, as soon as the first horsemen 
came in sight; and, when their near approach enabled him 
to distinguish the character of the his voice trembled 
with savage exultation, as he to his aide-de-camp 
with the words—“ They are French.” He allowed the whole 
column to pass him, carefull their numbers, and then, 
setting spurs to his horse, off to the corral. 

The h , which the French troops were following in 
an y direction, passed on the eastern side of the vil- 
lage in which we .introduced Merino to the reader, and 
whence the country lane or cross-road by which the Span- 
iards arrived at their bivouac nd, led westward. The 
g Tene aebenaied on the cert of or waste before men- 

tioned, at the further extremity of which was a pine wood ; 
|| whilst the corral and fields in which the Cura's band had 
stationed itself, were more to the south. {t will be under- 
| stood by this description of the ground, that Merino in a few 

minutes’ canter across the country reached his troops ; 
whilst it would take the French ly an hour to arrive at 
the same ae by the more circuitous route they were fol- 
lowing. ‘ore they had entered the village, the Cura had 
returned to the corral, and called to a person in the garb of 
a countryman, who was lying wra in a woollen rug at 
the entrance of the building, “Julian !”"—* Sefior!”’ an- 
| swered the peasant, and sprung to his feet. Merino whis- 
pered a few words in his ear, and the man immediately 
started off at full speed. 
| When the French arrived at the village in which they ex- 
| peeted to find Merino, their first care was to place sentries 
round the houses, which were but few in number, and a 
| general search then ensued for the important prisoner whom 
| they expected to make. Meanwhile the alcalde, and some 
| others of the inhabitants, were brought before the command- 
te of the expedition; but to all his questions as to 
| when they had last seen Merino, and where he was to be 
found, they replied in a manner but little calculated to assist 
the search. They declared themselves entirely unacquainted 
| with the Cura’s places of resort, and that for months he had 
| not been in their neighborhood. To promises and offers of 
| reward they opposed protestations of ignorance; and to me- 
| naces and blows a dogged silence. The French colonel, 
| who had fully expected to catch Merino in bed in the village, 
| and to carry him off in triumph to Aranda, found himself 
| perplexed, and wrned to consult with some of his officers 
| who stood near. Around them were grouped soldiers bear- 
| ing torches, by the flickering light ef which was dimly dis- 
| tinguished the dark line of cavalry drawn up in the plaza; 
| while in the midst of a party of infantry stood the alcalde 
| and four other peasants, holding their large-brimmed felt 
| hats in their hands, their slouching attitudes, bare necks, 
| and sunbufat countenances, contrasting strangely with the 
| military stiffness, pale faces, and fierce mustaches of their 
ard 








| guards. 
| Shoot these men,” said the commanding-officer, address- 
| ing himself to one of his subaiterns. Ina few seconds their 


|, now through deep ravines, overhung by old stunted oak-trees, | hands were bound, and the firing party drawn up. But it 


| whose branches, bowed down by heavy masses of dark-green 
ivy, by mistletoe, and other parasite plants, formed a com- 


was not the intention of the French officer to execute his 
threat; he merely wished to frighten the prisoners into greater 








pact arch, and shut out the smallest glimmering of light from || ¢ icativeness. It may be doubted how far he would 
those who beneath their shade. At some distance |} have succeeded ; but a young peasant, who had remained un- 
|, from his rly, the cautious priest left his aide-de-camp in || observed behind the soldi d forward. *** May it 


nearly as unceremonious a manner as he had done the soldier, | 
| and proceeded alone to a spot of smooth turf, sheltered by 
trees and shrubs, surrounded by steep rocks, and accessible 
only by one narrow and difficult path, more fitting for the feet 
|, of goats than of horses or men. He unsaddled his charger, | 
| and, after carefully covering him with a blanket, fastened on | 
|| his nose-bag, containing an ample feed of corn. He then 
|| took from his valise a small iron pot, a fi t of bread, 
and some chocolate. He collected a few sticks, and lit a 
, fire, and, fetching some water from a neighbouring rivulet, 
red himself, in a very few minutes, a cup of chocolate. 
aving eaten his frugal supper, he took a large draft of cold 
, and stretching hi a tree, was in an instant 


somewhat less than two hours, the indefatigable Merino 
again if the saddle, and on his road back to the bivouac 
i ag calling, on his way, for his aide-de-camp and 
. Tt was past midnight; and the sky, which the sun- 
left clear and starry, was now overspread with clouds 
the darkness complete, ially in the 

ighborhood 


the mountains. The Cura, , seem- 


hiner 
Hit 


the most intricate and difficult paths with as 
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arrived at the bivouac, and satisfied himself 
and of the alertness of the sentries, he 
"s head south ; and soon finding himself on 


i 
i 


of the village; and appearance of that functionary, || some tolerably open country, he struck into a canter, which 
began ® conversation with him, which he had not yet termi- shortly brought him to the vicinity of the Camino Real, or 
nated when the head of a column of troops appeared. The || highway from Burgos to Madrid, on which Aranda 

first that arrived were cavalry, well mounted and equipped— || ro is situated. Here he halted, and, dismounting, listened 
hesars, whove be pelises, richly braided with white, well attentively ; but for some minutes no sound broke the still- 
burnished arms, and fine horses, would have done no discredit |! ness of the night. He had laid his hand on his horse’s mane 
to the more regular Frenck troops which were opposed to || to remount, when the regular monotonous noise produced by 
them. Each squadron was mounted on horses of an assorted || the march of a body of troops became audible. The Cura 
color—one squadron black, one bay, one grey, and so on into the saddle, and Qwith his two companions retired 
N a thousand horse having passed, tke infantry appear- behind « broken hedge, which bordered of the road. 
ed; +. - SS ee a || The noise i reseed shortly appeared, coming fiom the 
cleanly ivdeplite eqenns On the of direction of Aranda, a score of ca whuse small blask 
black leather shakos were the of Burgos, painted in| shapskas, and long lances, denoted them to be Poles of the 


tetle ee ee naeet 


French imperial guard. These were followed, at a short in- 
and by a battalion of in- 
Poles; of which nation there were a vast number 





| please your Excellency,” he said in Spanish, “to cause these 
| men to be unbound, and I will be your guide to the Cura Me- 
rino. I know the farm-house in which he was to pass this 
| night, and by the road I can show you, gn hour will be suffi- 
cient to arrive there.” 

| “ Who are you, and why did you not speak before?” asked 
| the colonel. 

| “If I did not speak sooner,” was the reply, “it was that 
| Thad no wish to have a_ knife or a bayonet in my body, or 
half a dozen bullets in my head, the reward which I shall in- 
evitably receive from some of the Cura’s followers, if they 
team that I have betrayed their General. When I found, 
however, that you seriously intended to shoot my father be- 
cause he would not tell you what -he'did not know, I resolved 
to risk my own life to save bis.” 

The man designated by the peasant as his father, stared at 
the speaker, and seemed about to reply but on an almost 
| imperceptible sign made to him by young man, he re- 
| mained silent. This manege did not escape the quick eye 








of the French chief. 


| “Hark ye, my man,” be said, “your tongue runs almost 


ise embarrassed by this circumstance ; but guide@ his i too glibly, and your volubility is nearly as suspicious as the 


reserve of yonder churl with whom I observed you telegraph- 


HH] 


ility as if he had been in broad daylight, on a good | ing. I shall, however, release these men, because I can find 


them again should I want them. For yourself, these are my 
| conditions ; fifty ounces of gold in your pocket the moment I 

have that lurking fox, Merino, in my power; one ounce of lead 
in your skull if you deceive or me astray.” 

“T accept the terms, Colonel,” boldly replied the person 
addressed; “but it is time you were stirring, for the fighting- 
priest is no lie-a-bed, and we might find the nest warm but 
the bird flown.” ; 

The troops were immediately put in motion, the guide be- 
|| ing provided with a horse, placed between the colonel 
| and another officer. Havi the lane, a com- 
pact column was formed, which moved across the heath at s 
| quick steady pace in the direction of the pine-wood. The 
|| French commander renewed, from time to tige, his promises 
| of rewards, and threats of a apondy death, according as the 
| one or the other might be meri ag Sip gallos wt ow 
| tented himself with replying that he was no apprehen- 





sion, and that his Excelencia be satisfied with the re- 
sult of his expedition. The night was so dark, that not an 
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further off than fifteen or twenty ; , 
object could be discerned . NEW-ENGLAND CHURCHES. 


paces. The head of the column had arrived at about the dis- 
tance from the first pine-trees, when a strong voice challenged 
in Freach—* Who goes there !”—* Frauce,” answered the 
Colonel, laying his hand on one of his holster pistols. “‘ Fire 
commanded the same voice as before. The word was illumi- 
nated by the simultaneous flash of five hundred muskets, the 
echoes of the reports running round the mountains, and at 
length dying away in the distance. The two front ranks of 
the French infantry fell almost toa man At the same in- 
stant the right flank was charged by a squadron of cavalry, 
and the whole column thrown into inextricable confusion. A 
torch, which had been kept concealed by the Spaniards, was 
produced, and a hundred others immediately lig tedatit. By 
their glare might be seen the whole of Merino’s <u me 
hemming in the devoted little band, which, already en by 
the volley and the a ay ee of the hussars, was in 
no state te contend with the far superior forces brought against 
it. Those who attempted to resist, and amongst them was 
the Colonel, who had been wounded but not kilied, by the 
first discharge, were instantly di hed. The remainder, 
nearly seven hundred men, surrendered themselves prisoners; 
and their arms, and the horses of the cavalry, having been 
taken from them, they were marched down to the corral, in- 
to which they were driven pell-mell, like a flock of sheep into 
the slaughter-house, and the entrance of the building was, | 
by Merino’s order, immediately blocked up with bushes, | 
branches, and trunks of trees, which the Spani brought 
for the purpose. The diabolical intention of this proceeding 
soon became apparent. A large stack of fire-wood, which 
the peasants had built up near the shed, had, by the Cura’s 
orders, been distributed around it. To this been added 
branches broken off the trees, and straw, of which a consid- 
erable quantity had been brought for che horses. Torches 
were then applied in fifty different places, and in an instant 
the corral was in flames! 

Then commenced the most horrible scene which was, per- 
haps, ever witnessed or described. The seven hundred un- 
fortunate Poles and Frenchmen, who, if they had not expect- 
ed quarter, had by no means anticipated the frightful nature 
of death reserved for them, uttered frantic yells when 
they became aware of their dreadful situation—when 
saw the flames rising, and heard the pine planks, of whic 
the building was composed, crackling and splitting in every 
direction around them. They made desperate efforts to 
break out of their burning prison; but even when, aided by 
the devouring element, they succeeded in i 
on every side was a wall of fire, and beyond 
sabres and fixed bayonets of the guerillas, by whi 
who rushed out, scorched and blackened byethe 
in into the furnace. 


a 
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i ded together in the centre of the corral, 
aeons an henge peuiinndiats mnnte Some. To their 

zing i lor mercy, their executioners replied by 
shouts of—“‘ Death to the Poles; remember Ocafia!" 





troops, left the theatre w 


As he the spot where the French had received 
volley the wood, his horse nearly trode on the body of 
a who had been killed by a pistol-shot 4 bout por- 


tant. The bail had penetrated his brain ; and his dark curl- 
ing hair, and a colored handkerchief which he wore round 
his head, were singed and blackened with the powder. 

“ Poor Julian!” said the Cura, ‘‘ whata pity!” It wasd 
his best and most intelligent spy. 

Te French Colonel had kept his word. 


n—nspuneienttiiattinn 
THOUGH LIGHTLY SOUNDS THE SONG I SING. 
A SONG OF THE ALPS....BY THOMAS MOORE, 

From Vol. V. of his collected works, just published in London. 
Though lightly sounds the I sing to thee, 
Feet Ae de tetsts tp costing wae be, 

Thou It find ev’n here some mourntul note that tells 
How near such April joy to weeping dwells. 

°T is ’mong the gayest scenes that oft’nest steal 
‘Those saddening we fear, yet love to feel ; 
And music never half so sweet appears, 

As when her mirth forgets itself in tears. 

Theg say not thou this Alpine song is gay— 

It comes from hearts that, like their meuntain-lay, 
Mix joy with pain, and oft when pleasure’s breath 
Most warms the surface, feel most sed beneath. 


The very beam in which the snow-wreath wears 
Its gayest smile is that which wins its tears— 
passion’s power can never lend the glow 











Which wakens bliss, without some touch fo we. 


THE NEW-YORKER. 





For The New-Yorker. 


The churches on New-England ground ! 
How thickly do they stand! 

The pride of ancient villages— 
The beacons of the land. 

In climes remote, on gilded towers 
They say the sunbeams fall ; 

But charches of the mountain-land 
Are lovelier than them all. 


For they are of a snowy white, 
With blinds of darkest green ; 
And, when they stand ‘mid leafy elms, 
No better sight is seen. 

With spires that rise more beautiful 
Than e’er did Grecian domes ; 
Ah! sweet, in June, the churches look, 
Among New-England homes. 


Those brown church aisles—those pine church aisles! 


How firmly are they trod 
By the staunch-hearted worshipers 
Who fear no one but God ; 
And always do the tolling bells 
Bring there the old and young, 
Although nor chime ner royal round 
Those bells have ever rung. 


Bat yet on days of joy and mirth 
A glad, quick nete they play, 

And sound they do so mournfully 

Upon a funeral day ; 

On Sabbath morns in summer ume 
Their loud tones fill the air, 

And pleasantly at eventide 
They ring again for prayer. 

White churches on New-England hills ! 
By him who leaves the spot, 

Where once he watched your wheeling vanes, 
Ye never are forgot. 

_ Sometimes he ‘ll see your tapering spires, 

As when, threugh forests dark, 

He glided o’er the shady stream, 

If others want, ‘neath sculptured roofs, 
Rich marble aisles to see, 

White charches of the mountain-land ! 
Ye're fair enough fer me. 

And there 's a bell, far, far away, 
And ringing at this bour, 

Whose peal I'd sooner hear than chimes 
From any English wower. 


For though there lie between us now 
The blue lake and the brine, 
Oft have I listened to its tones 
In that old home of mine : 
Bo while on this good sacred day 
It rings its pleasant sound, 
I weave a song to churches white 
gett See Signt gene. 


ROBERT BURNS, 
BY THOMAS CARLYLE. 
FROM RIS FIFTH LECTURE ON “WEROES AND NERO WonsmI?.’ 





we ma : held and place 

constitute perverseness of lot for a man, no lot could 
be more perverse than Burns's. those secondhand 
acting-figures, mimes for most part, of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, once more a giant ; one of those men 
who reach duwn to perennial who take rank with the 
Heroic among men: and he was born in a poor Ayrshire hut. 
The largest soul of all the British lands came us in 
the shape of a hard-handed Scottish Peasant. “His Father 
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roine of a wife; and those children, of whom Robert 

one! In this Earth, so wide otherwise, no shelter for them. 
The letters ‘ threw us all into tears:’ figure it. The brave 
Father, I say always;—a silent Hero and Poet; without 
whom the son had never been a speaking one! Burns's 





Schoolmaster came afterwards ve London, learnt what 
society was ; but declares that in no pple res 
ever enjoy better discourse than at the of this 

‘And his the mise 





|| tain recognition, and is continuing to do so over all quarters 
|| of our wide Saxon world: wheresoever a Saxon dialect is 
|| spoken, it begins to be understood, by personal 

| this and the other, that one of the most i 

i men of the Eighteenth Century was an Ayrshire Peasant 
named Robert Burns. Yes, 1 will say, here too was a piece 
of the right Saxon stuff; etrong as the H » rooted in 
Cont See eee at 
ness in it! wild i whirlwind in ion and 





calls it,) a element of sunshine and joyfulness 
coupled with his deep and earnest qualities, is one of 
Burns. A large fund 
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wi 
of all to every man? 
You would think it strange 
| fitted British soul we had in all thet century of $ 
i believe the day is coming when there will be little danger 
jj im enying so. His writings, all that he did under such ob- 
|| structions, are only a 
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itself visible to all men, in of 
of great, ever-memorable epochs ! But 
provingly, his Official Superiers said, and wrote: ‘ Y 
to work, not think.’ Of your thinking faculty, 
in this land, we have 
for that only are Vv 
mentioning, we know what is to be 
ewered! As if Power of Thinking, 
all times, in all places ituati 
the thing that was wanted. The i 

the unthinking man, the man whe cannot think and see ; but 
only grope, and hallucinate, and wussee the nature of the | 
thing he works with? i i 
say; takes it for one 
leaves him standing like a Futility there ! 
man; unutterably fatal, put in the high 
Why complain of this? say some. Strength is mow 
denied its arena; that was true from of old. Doubtless; unt 
the worse for the arena, say 1! Complaining ‘ 
stating of the truth may profit. a Europe, with its 
French Revolution just breaking out, finds 
Burns except for guaging beer,—is a thing I, 
rejoice at — 

Once more we have to say here that the chief 
Burns is the sincerity of him. So in his Poetry, 
The Song he sings is not of fantasticalities ; it is of a 
felt, really there ; the prime merit of this, as of all in 
and ef his Life generally, ie truth. The Life 
what we may call a great tragic sincerity. A sort of savage 
sincerity,—not cruel, far from that; but wild, wrestling 
ked with the truth of things. In that sense, there is some- 
thing of the savage in all men. 

Hero-worship,—Odin, Borns? Well; these Men of Let- 
ters too were not without a kind of Hero-worship: but what | 
a strange condition has that got into now! The waiters and | 
ostlers of Seotch inns, prying about the door, eager to catch | 
any word that fell from Burns, were doing unconscious reve- 
rence to the Heroic. Johnson had his Boswell for worship- | 
er. Rousseau had worshipers enough: princes calling on 
him in his mean garret; the great, the beautiful doing reve- 
rence to the poor moon-struck man. For himself a most | 
portentous contradiction ; the two ends of his life net to be 
brought into harmony. He sits at the tables of grandees ; 
and has to music for his living. He cannot even get 
his music copied: “ By dint of dining out,” says he, “TI run 
the risk of dying by starvation at home.” For his worship- | 
ers too & most i thing! If doing Hero-w P 
well or badly be the test of vital well-being or ill-being to a | 
generation, can we say, that these generations are very fitst- | 
rate? And yet our heroic Men of Letters do teach, govern, | 
are kings, priests, or what you like to call them ; intrinsi- | 
cally there is no aperege So be means whatever. The 
world has to obey him w ks and sees in the world. | 
The world can alter the manner of that; can either have it 
ns blessed continuous summer sunshine, or as unblessed black 
thunder and tornado,—with unspeakable difference of profit | 
for the world! The manner of it is very alterable; tbe 
matter and fact of it net, by any pores under the sky. | 
Light ; or, failing that, lightning: the world can take its | 
choice, Not whether we call an Odin gor prophet, priest | 
or what we call him; bet whether we believe the word he | 
tells us: there it all lies §=If it be a true word, we shall | 
have to believe it; believing it, we shall have to do it. 
What name or welcome we give him or it, is a point that 
concerns ourselves mainly. he the new Truth, new deeper H 
revealing of the Secret of this Universe, is verily of the na- | 
ture of a message from on high; and must and will have | 
itself obeyed. 

My last remark is on that notablest phasis of Burns's his- 
tory, his visit to Edinburgh. Often it seems to me as if his | 
demeanor there were the highest proof he gave of what a | 
fund of worth and genuine manhood was in him. If we 
think of it, a few heavier burdens could be laid on the 
strengh of aman. So sudden; all common Lionism, which 
ruins innumerable men, was as nothing to this. It is as if | 
Napoleon had been made a King of, not gradhally, but at 
once from the Artil Lieutenancy in the Regiment La | 
Fére. Burns, still only in his twenty-seventh year, is no | 


longer even a ploughman ; he is flying to the West Indies to 
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a jail. This month he is a ruined peas- 
wages seven pounds a year, and these gone from 
him + next month he is in the blaze of rank and beauty, 
handing down jewelled Duchesses to dinner; the cynosure 
of all eyes! Adversity is sometimes 
for one man who can stand 
that will stand adversity. 1 admire much the way in which 
Burne met all this. P. no man one could point out, 
was ever so sorely tried, and so little forgot himself. Tran- 
quil, unastonished ; not abashed, not inflated, neither awk- 
wardness nor affectation: he feels that he there is the man 
Robert Burns; that the ‘ rank is but the guinea-stamp ;’ that 
the celebrity is but the candle-light, which will show what 
man is, not in the least make him a better or other man ! 
Alas, it may readily, unless he look to it, make him a worse 
man; a wretched inflated windbag,—inflated till he burst 
and become a dead lion; for whom, as some one has said, 
‘there is no resurrection of the body ;’ worse than a living 
dog! Burns is admirable here. 
And yet, alas, as I have observed elsewhere, these Lion- 


the smiling 





hunters were the ruin and death of Burns, It was they thet 
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“ Fine art to feign so well!” 
Ab! none can tell 


So truthfull i 
Wo have not felt the smart. 


offer'd first 


Who leaves, shall thirst no more! 
Take back the cup.—Yet no'—who dares to say 
"T is mocki presented '—Let it stay— 

if too late, 

There is a better state ; * 


ty 4 -; = we lieke of tiene sweetness shared, 
flow’rets found 
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“ Come, thou that weepest, but hast stood the test—! 

Home to thy rest.” Cc. 

BARNABY RUDGE, 
A New GHork by Bo}. 
CHAPTER Xil. 

There was a brief in the state-room of the Maypole, 
as Mr. Haredale tried the lock to satisfy himself that he had 
shut the door securely, and, striding up the dark chamber 
to where the screen inclosed a little patch of light and 


warmth, presented himself, abruptly in silence, before 
est. 

If the we had no greater sympathy ia their inward 
— than in their outward bearing and appearance, the 
meeting did not seem likely to prove a very calm or pleas- 
ost one. P nner no great ——— between them ia ~_ 

years, they were, in every respect, as unlike 
far removed from each other as twe men could well be. 
The one was soft-spoken, delicately made, precise, and ele- 

t; the other, a burly, square-built maa, igently 
and in manner, stern, in his 
preseat |. forbiddi 


th in look and speech. The one 
age a calm and id smile ; the other, a distrustful 
wn. The new-comer, indeed, appeared bent on show- 
ing by his every tone and gesture his determined ition 
and hestility to the man he had come to meet. 
who received him, on the other hand, seemed to feel that 
the contrast between them was all in his favor, and to de- 
rive a quiet exultation from it which put him more at his 


ease ever. 

" » said this gentleman, without the least ap- 
pearance of embarrassment or reserve, “I am very glad to 
see you.” 

** Let us dispense with compliments. Thcy are misplaced 
between us,” maid the other, waving his hand, “and say 
plainly what we have to say. You have asked me to 
meet you. I am here. Why do we stand face to face 

in? 

** Still the same frank and sturdy character,Isee!” __ 

** Good or. bad, sir, 1 am,” returned the pe Se 
arm upon the chimaey-piece, and i haughty 
upon the occupant of the easy chair, “the man I used to 
be. I have lost no old likings or bee gt my memory 
has not failed mea hair’s-breadth. You ask me to give you 
a meeting. I say,l amhere.” — . 

“ Our —— Maredale,” said Mr. Chester, tapping his 
snuff-box, and following with a smile the impatient gesture 
he had made—perhaps uncensciously—toward his sword, 


are.” 

“ You do me a great deal of honor, Haredale,” returned 
the other, most composedly, “‘and I thank you. I will be 
frank with you—” 

**I beg your pardon—will be what ?” 

“ Frank—open—perfectly candid.” 

“Hah!” cried Mr. Haredale, drawing in his breath with 
asarcastic smile. ** But don’t let me interrupt yeu.” 

*“*So resolved am Ito hold this course,” retarned the 
other, tasting his wine with great deliberation, “ that I have 
determined not te quarrel with you, and not to be betrayed 
into @ warm expression or a hasty word.” 

Ss said Mr. Haredale, “ you will have me 
at a great advantage. Your self-command—” 

“Is not to be distrusted, when it will serve my purpose, 
you would say ”—rejoined the other, interrupting him with 
the same complacency. “Granted. I allow it. And! 
have a purpose to servenow. Sohave you. I am sure our 
object is the same. Let us attain it like sensible men, who 
have ceased to be boys some time.—Do you drink ?” 

“ With my friends,” returned the other. 

* At least,” said Mr. Chester, “‘ you will be seated?” 

“I will stand,” returned Mr. Haredale impatiently, “on 
this dismantled, beggared hearth, and not pollute it, fallen as 
it is, with mockeries. Go on!” 


“ You are , Haredale,” said the other, crossing his 
and smiling as he held his glass up in the bright glow 
the fire. ‘You are really very wrong. The world isa 


lively place enough, in which we must accommodate our- 
selves to circumstances, sail with the stream as glibly as we 
ean, be content to take froth for substance, the surface for 
the depth, the counterfeit for the real coin. I wonder no 
Eg" has ever established that our glebe itself is 

w. It should be, if Nature is consistent in her 
works.” 

“ Vou think it is, pat 

“I should say,” he returned, sipping his wine, “ there 
could be no doubt about it. Well; we, in our trifling with 
this jingling toy, have had the ill luck, to jostle and fall 
out. e are not what the werld calls friends ; but we are 
as good and true and loving friends for all that, as nine out 
of every ten of those on whom it bestows the title. You 
have a niece, and Ia son—a fine lad, Haredale, but fool- 
ish. They fall in love with each other, and form what this 
same worl calls ar attachment ; meaning a something 
fanciful and false like all the rest, which, if it teok its own 
tree time, would break like any other bubble. But it may 
not have its own free time—will not, if they are left alone 
—and the question is, shall we two, because society calls 
us enemies, stand aloof, and Jet them rush into each other’s 
arms, when, by approaching each other sensibly, as we 
do now, we can prevent it, and part them ?” 

“T love my niece,” said Mr. Haredale, after a short si- 
lence. “It may sound strangely in your ears, but I love 
her.” 

* Strangely, my good fellow!” cried Mr. Chester, lazily 
filling his glass ro a and pulling out his toothpick. ‘Not 
atall. I like Ned, too—or, as you say, love him—that ’s 
the word among such nea? relations. I’m very fond ef 
Wed. He’s an amazingly good fellow, and a handsome 
tellow—foolish and weak as yet; that’s all. But the thing 
is, Haredale—for I ll be very frank, as 1 teld you I woul 
at first—independently of any dislike that you and I might 
have to being related to each other, and independently of 
the religious differences between us—and, d——n it, that ’s 
important—I couldn’t afferd a match of this description. 
Ned and I could n't do it. It’s impossible.” 

“Curb your to’ , in God’s name, if this conversation 
is to last,” seterted! Bi. Haredale, fiercely. “I have said I 
love my niece. De you think that, loving her, I would have 
her fling her heart away on any man who had your blood 
in his veins ?” 

* You see,” said the other, not at all disturbed, “* the ad- 

of being so frank and open. Just what I was about 
to add, upon my honor! I am amazingly attached to Ned— 
quite doat upon him, indeed—-and even if we could afford 
to throw ourselves away, that very objection would be 
quite insuperable. I wish you ’d take some wine.” 

** Mark me,” said Mr. Haredale, striding to the table, and 
laying his hand upon it heavily. “ If any man believes— 
presumes to think—that I, in word, or deed, or in the wild- 
est dream, ever retained remotely the idea of Emma Hare- 
dale’s favoring the suit of one who was akin to you—in any 
way—I care not \ aye hevgh He lies, and does me 

evous Wrong, in mere thought.” 

On Haredale,” returned the other, rocking himself to and 
fro as in assent, and nodding at the fire, “it ’s extremely 
manly, and really very generous in you, te meet me in this 
unreserved and nandsome way. Upon my word, those are 
exactly my sentiments, only expressed with much more force 
and power than I could use —you know my sluggish nature, 
and will forgive me, I am sure.” 

“ While I would restrain her from all nce 
with your son, and sever their intercourse here, th it 

cause her death,” said Mr. Haredale, who had been 





“is one of conference and peace, I hope 1” 








pacing to and fro, “I would do it kindly and tenderly if Ican 













I have a trust to disc’ which my nature is net formed 
to understand, and, for this reason, the bare fact of there 
being any love between them comes upon me to-night, al- 
most for the time.” J 

“Tl am more delighted than I can possibly tell you,” re- 
joined Mr. Chester, with the utmost blandness, ‘‘ to find my 
own impression so confirmed. You see the advantage of 


THE NEW-YORKER. 


much astonished to see Mr. Haredale come down 
olen a scratch, call for his horse, and ride away thought- 









MUSINGS. 





fully at a foot . After some consideration, it was decided || | wandered out one summer when my years were few— 
her be had left the gentleman above, for dead, and had || The rere nme last orton the I ty Ly. tT 
adopted this stratagem to divert suspicion or pursuit. t And wey nf wa wes lnegting és 


As this conclusion involved the necessity of their going up | 
stairs forthwith, they were about to ascend in the order they || It floated like an angel there between me and the sk’ 








our having met. 
agree. 


We understand each other. We quite || had agreed upon, when a smart ringing at the guest's bell, | 1 my hands and warbled wild as here and there I flew, 
We have a most complete and thorough explana: |\ as if he had jpulled it vigorously, overthrew all their specu- || For ! was but a careless child, and did as children do. 
tion, and we know what course to take.—Why don’t you | lations, and involved them in great uncertainty and doubt. | Fhe wakoreone Gensing eee = pop pense j 
taste your tenant’s wine ? It ’s really very good.” 


* Pray who,” said Mr. Haredale, “have aided Emma, or 
your son? Who are their go-betweens, and agents—do you 
know ?” 

** All the good people hereabouts—the neighborhood in 
general, I think,” returned the other, with his most affable 
smile. ‘The messenger I sent to you to-day foremost 
among them all.” . 

“The idiot? Barnaby.” 

* You are surprised? I am glad of that, for I was rather 
so myself. Yes. I wrung that from his mother’s mouth—a 
very decent sort of woman—from whom, indeed, I chiefly | 


ns : : | Like little childre 
| At length Mr. Willet agreed to go up stairs himself, escorted i linked their hands—but eré I caught their sprinkled drops of dew, 
| by Hugh and Barnaby, as the strongest and stoutest fellows | Thay kieeed say thot, and quick es thought ewe) the ripples few. 
on the premises, who were to make their appearance under |, The twilight hours li 
pretence of clearing away the glasses. |, Ten thousand stars were in the sky, ten 
Under this protection, the brave and broad-faced John | For every wave with dimpled baht Gombhng there” 
boldly entered the room, half « foot in advance, and received | 79° CAEN ® ar IA la tilbemee AA, Mr mirrer'd beeaty gave 
an order for a boot-jack without trembling. But when it was | ang d,s bark at anchor Gaul tin cel een the Sere. oye 
brought, and he leant his sturdy shoulder to the guest, Mr. | The sea was like the heaven above, as perfect and as whole, 
Willet was observed to look very hard imto his boots as he Save that it seemed to thrill with love, as thrills the immortal soul. 
pulled them off, and, by opening his ——- wider than tl pam | rn 
usual, to appear to express some i disappoint- | mares beard, preges: 
x fi blood. He took eee _~ 
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learnt how serious the matter had become, and determined | 
to ride out here to-day, and hold a parley with you on this | 
neural ground. You ’re stouter than you used to be, Hare- | 


ment at not finding them full of occasion } I 


too, to examine the gentleman as closely as he could, expect- || Pye gowers, all folded to their dreams, were bowed in slumber free, 

| ing to discover sundry loop-holes in his person, pi by By breezy hills and murmuring streams, where'er they chanced to be. 
| his adversa:y’s sword. Finding none, however, and ob- | No guilty tears had they to weep, no sins to be forgiven ; 

| . They closed their eyes and went to sleep, right in the face of heaven. 


dale, but you look extremely well.” || serving in course of time that his guest was as cool and— 
** Our business, I presume, is nearly at an end,” said Mr. || unruffled, both in his dress and his temper, as he had been 
Haredale, with an expression of impatieace he was at no | all day, old Jobn at last heaved a deep sigh, and began to 


No costly raiment round them shone, no jewels from the seas, 
Yet Solomon his throne was ne'er arrayed like these. 






pains to conceal. ‘“ Trust me, Mr. Chester, my niece shall | 
change from this time. I will appeal,” he added in a lower | 
tone, “to her woman’s heart, her dignity, her pride, her | 
duty ”"— 


think no duel had been fought that night. 

“And now, Willet,” said Mr. Chester, “if the room's 
well aired, I'll try the merits of that famous bed.” 

“The room, sir,” returned John, taking up a candle, and 


** T shall de the same by Ned,” said Mr. Chester, restor- | nudging Barnaby and Hugh to accompany them, in case the 


ing some errant faggots to their places in the grate with the | 
toe of his boot. 
is those amazingly fine feelings and those natural obliga- | 
tions which must subsist between father and son. I shall 
put it to him on every greund ef moral and religious feel- 
ing. I shall represent to him that we cannot possibly afford 
it—that I have always looked forward to his marrying well, 
for a [nage provision for myself in the autumn of life— 
that there are a great many clamorous dogs to pay, whose 
claims are perfectly just and right, and whe must be paid 
out of his wife's fortune. In short, that the very highest 
and most honorable feelings of our nature, with every con- 
sideration of filial duty and affection, and all that sort of 
thing, imperatively demand that he should run away with 
" uals break her h d d 

- er heart as speedily as possible?” sai 
Mr. Haredale, drawing on his glove. 

“* There Ned will act exactly as he pleases,” returned the 
other, sipping his wine; ‘that ’s entirely his affair. 
would not for.the world interfere with my son, Haredale, 
beyond a certain point. The relationship between father 
and son, you know, is positively quite a holy kind of bend. 
Won't you let me persuade you to take one glass of wine ? 
Well! as you please, as you please,” he added, helping 
himeelf again. 

“Chester,” said Mr. Haredale, after a short silence, during 
which he had eyed his smiling face from time to time intently, 


** you have the head and heart of an evil spirit in all matters | 


of deception.” 

“ Your health!” said the other, with a nod. 
interrupted you—”" 

“If, now,’ pursued Mr. Haredale, ‘‘ we should find it diffi- 


* But I have 


cult to separate these young people, and break off their inter- | 


course—if, for instance, you find it difficult, on your side, what 
course do you intend to take?” 

“‘ Nothing plainer, my good fellow, nothing easier,” re- 
turned the other, shrugging his shoulders and stretching him- 
yap prey gs Agony the fire. “I shall then’ exert 
t powers on which you flatter me so highly—though, 
upon my word, I don’t deserve your compliment to their 
full extent—and resort to a few little trivial subterfuges fur 
rousing jealousy and resentment. You see?” 

“In short, justifying the means by the end, we are, as a 
last resource for teari ion omnia, to resort to treachery 
and—and lying,” said Mr. Haredale. 

“Oh, dear, no. Fie, fie!” returned the other, relishing a 
pinch of snuffextremely. ‘“Notlying. Only a little 
ment, a little diplomacy, a little—intriguing, that ’s the word.” 

“I wish,” said Mr. Haredale, moving to and fro, and stop- 
ping, and m ving on again, like one who was ill at ease, “ that 
this could have been foreseen or prevented. But as it has 
gone so far, and it is necessary for us to act, it is of no use 
shrinking or regretting. Well! I shall second your en- 
deavors to the utmost of my power. There is one topic in 
the who!« wide range of human thoughts on which we both 
agree. We shall act in concert, but apart. There will be 
no need, I hope, for us to meet again.” 

“ Are you going?” said Mr. Chester, rising with a grace- 
ful indolence. “* Let me light you down the stairs.” 

“ Pray keep your seat,” returned the other, dryly; “I 
knew the way.” So, waving his hand slightly, and putting 
on his hat as he turned upon his heel, he went clanking out 
as he had come, shut the door behind him, and tramped 
down the echoing stairs. 

“ Psh! hers bee animal, indeed !” said Mr. Chester, 
composing himself in the easy chair again. “ brute. 
SoM nesereun ieee 

illet and his friends, who had been listening in- 
tently for the clash of swords, or firing of pistols in the great 
room, and bad indeed settled the order in which should 
rush in wken summoned—in which procession old John had 


* If there is anything real in the world, it | 


ss 
tue 


from some internal , “the room’s as warm as any 
toast in a tankard. Barnaby, take you that other candle, 
and go on before. Hegh! Follow up, sir, with the easy 


In this order—and still, in his earnest inspection, holding 
his candle very close to the 
extremely warm about the legs, now threatened to set his 
wig on fire, and constantly. begging his pardon with great 
| awkwardness and embarrassment—John led the party to the 
| bed-room, which was nearly as large as the chamber from 
i which they had come, and held, drawn out near the fire for 
H warmth, a great pot pny. 3 bedstead, hung with faded bro- 
| cade, and ornamented, at the top of each carved post, with a 
|| plume of feathers that had once been white, but with dust 
| and age had now grown hearse-like and funeral. 





| “Good night, my friends,” said Mr. Chester with a sweet | 


| smile, seating himself, when he had surveyed the room from 

end te end, in the easy-chair which his attendants wheeled 

|| before the fire. ‘Good night! Barnaby, my good fellow, 
you say some prayers before you go to bed, I hope ? 

Barnaby nodded. 

his prayers, sir,’ returned old John, officiously. ‘ I'm afraid 

there a 'nt much good in’em.” 

“tAnd Hugh?” said Mr. Chester, turning to him. 

“Not I,” he answered. “ I know his” —pointing to Bar- 

naby—“‘ they 're well enough. He sings 'm sometimes in the 


| straw. I listen.” 





| with dignity. You'll excuse him, I’m sure. If he has an 
; soul at all, it must be such a very small one, that it don’t 
|| signify what he does or doesn't in that way. Good night, 


sir!” 


| The guest rejoined “ God bless you!” with a fervor that | 


|| was quite affecting; and John, beckoning his guards to go 
before, bowed himself out of the room, and left himself to his 
rest in the Maypule’s ancient bed. 


OF The foregoing chapter concludes what is published in 
London as vol. II. of of “ Master Humphrey’s Clock,” a 
general title for such stories as Mr. Dickens chooses to set 
before the public in fascinating succession. The author ap- 
pends to it the following Prerace : 


Jones,’ “ ought to consider himself, not as a gentleman who 
gives a private or eleemos treat, but rather as one who 
keeps a public preci ye persons are wélcome 
for their money. Men who pay fer what they eat, will in- 
sist on gratifying their palates, hewever nice and whimsical 
these may prove ; and if everything is not agreeable to their 
taste, will challenge a right to censure, to abuse, and to 
damn their dinner without control. 

“ To prevent, therefore, giving offence to their customers 
by any such disappointment, it hath been usual with the 
honest and well-meaning bost to provide a bill of fare, which 
oe omnes mare, paren 0a Sieaiy Sess eansenee inap So Lewes 

having thence acquainted themselves with the entertain- 
ment which they may expect, may either stay and regale 
themselves with what is provided for 
some other ordinary 


that it should make its own way, silently a 

make no way at all. It has made its way, and 
a thriving that nothing remains for him but to add, 
in the words of the good old civic ceremony, now that one 


and bids them hearty welcome. 





carefully arranged that he should bring up the rear—were 


Devonshire Terrace, Londen, \@4l, 


gentleman should unexpectedly drop down faint or dead, | 
wound 


guest; and making him feel | 


“He has some nonsense that he calls | 


“ He's quite a animal, sir,” John whispered in his ear |, 


“ An author,” says Fielding, in his introduction to ‘ Tom || 


dish has been discussed and finished, and another smokes | 
upon asd hearty elcome ne | cy 


| 


Se o'er its soft enc! ttraun— 
I never heard sech sounds , and never shall 
Theo wherefore weave such strains as these, and sieg them day by day; 
When every bird the breeze can sing a sweeter lay! 
I'd give the world for their sweet art, the simple, the divine ; 
| 1 Gove cho werd toqnets ny hams ge Day Dave meadecinn, 

alt 





From the Dial for April. 
THOUGHTS ON LABOR. 


“Gop has given each man a back to be clothed, a mouth 
to be filled, and a pair of hands te work with.” And since 
wherever a mouth and a back are created a pair of hands 
also is provided, the inference is unavoidable, that the hands 
are to be used to supply the needs of the mouth and the 
back. Now, as is one mouth to each pair of hands, 
and each mouth must be filled, it follows quite naturally, 
that if a single pair of hands refuses to do its work, then 
the mouth goes h , or, what is worse, the work is done by 
other hands. In one case, the supply failing, an incon- 
venience is suffered, and the man dies; in the other he eats 
and wears the earnest of another man’s work, and soa wrong 
is inflicted. The law of nature is this, “ If a man will not 
work neither shall he eat.”’ Still further, God has so beau- 
tifuliy woven together the web of life, with its warp of Fate, 
and its woof of Free-will, that in addition to the result of a 
| man’s duty, when faithfully done, there is a satisfaetion and 
recompense in the very discharge thereof. In a rational 
state of things, Duty and Delight travel the same road, 
sometimes hand in han Labor has an agreeable end, in 
the result we gain; but the means also are agreeable, for 
there are pleasures in the work itself. These unex 
compensations, the gratuities and stray-gifts of Heaven, are 
scattered abundantly in life. Thus the kindness of our 
friends, the love of our children, is of itself worth a thou 
_ sand times all the pains we take on their account. Labor, 
in like manner, has a reflective action, and gives the work- 
ing man a blessing over and above the natural result which 
he looked for. The duty of labor is written on man's body, 
in the stout muscle of the arm and the delicate machinery of 
| the hand. That it is congenial to our nature appears from 
| the alacrity with which children apply themselves to it and 
| find pleasure in the work itself, without regard to its use.— 
| The young duck does not more naturally betake itself to the 
|| water, than the boy to the work which goes on around him. 
There is some work, which even the village sluggard and 
the city fop love to do, and that they only can do well.— 
These two latter facts show that labor, in some degree, is 
no less a pleasure than a duty, and prove that man is not by 
| nature a lazy animal who is forced by Hunger to dig and spin. 
| Yet there are some who count labor a curse as punish- 
ment. 


——S 





They regard the necessity of work, as the greatest 
|| evil brought on us by the ‘ Fall; as a curse that will cli 
to our last sand. Many submit to this yoke, and toil, 
save, in hope to leave their posterity out of the reach of thi 

Y 
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primitive curse. 

Others, still more foolish, regard it as a di " 
men—the children of honest parents. who, living by 
| Baniy and colbhesdened hands, bear up the burthen of 
| world on their shoulders, and eat with thankful hearts their 
| daily bread, won in the sweat of their faco—are ashamed of 
| their fathers’ occupation, and forsaking the plough, the 
| chisel, or the forge, seck a livelihood in what is sometimes 
| named a more respectable and genteel vocation ; is in 
a calling which demands less of the hands, and 
| less of the head likewise, than their fathers’ hard 
that imbecility which drives men to those callings, has its 
seat mostly in a higher 
damsels beg their lovers to 
| in buckram who did not work. The Sophomore in « small 
| college is ashamed who wears a 
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SOCIETY EN IC RAEI SIM Pil 






mouth, make faces at such as continue to serve the state by 


yinin handiwork. Some one relates an anecdote which iilus- 
trates quite plainly this foolish desire of young men to live 
without work, se savpenel be etn of cu lange twas, that 
, Shopkeeper and a ith, both living in the same 
sreet, advertised for an apprentice on the same day. In a 
given time fifty beardless applied to the Haber- 
dasher, and not one to the - But this story has a ter- 
rible moral, namely, that forty-nine out of the fifty were 
disappointed at the outset. 

I: were to be wished that this notion of labor being dis- 
pacetul was confined to vain young men and giddy maidens 
of idle habits and weak beads, for then it auld be looked 


w 
spon as one of the diseases of early life, which 


H 
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must come, and rejeice when our friends have 

passed through it, bnsutag to te. can of ‘the ills that is 
hour to,” but ie not very grievous, and comes but once in 
the lifetime. —_ aversion to labor, this notion that it is a 
corse and a disgrace, this selfish desire to from the 
ccoarel extll GaeGSlb Gina Gain, tothe Gntemenmel dla ef “they 
wetter class’ in our great cities. The children of the poor 
pray to be rid of it, and what son of a rich man learns a 
trade or tills the soil with his own hands? Many men look 
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& rational and natural state of society,—that is, one in 
every man went forward towards the true end he was 
to reach, towards perfection in the use of all his 
perfection in wisdom, virtue, affection, and 
—labor would never interfere with the culture of 
in each man. His daily business would be a | 
in developing the whole man, body and spirit. 
would then do what nature fitted him to do. 
his business would be really his calling. The diversity 
is quite equal to the diversity of work to be done. 
is some one thing which each man can do with plea- 
better than any other man, because he was born to 
men would labor, each at his voca- 
blundering physici ace Soa ho 
wyer, sician, or a _w 
world asleep. Thens small body of men would 
pampered in indolence, to grow up iato gouty worth- 
s, and die of inertia; nor would the large of 
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be worn down as now by excessive toil before half their 
is They would not be so severely tasked as to 
no time to read, think, and converse. When he walk. 
. the laboring man would not be forced to catch 
transient glimpses of the flowers by the way side, or | 
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n the ability to be idle as the most desirable 
vulity. They glory in being the Mouth that consumes, not 
the Hand that works. Yet one would a man of | 


: 


stars over his head, as the dogs, it is said, drink the | 
/ waters of the Nile, running while they drink, afraid the | 
crocodiles should seize them if they stop When he looked | 
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| with very rare exceptions becomes perfect atter bis kid, the 
| ape can cf ten, re dohpeed ang detietied, shanvened of 
their y - ey half their excellence, so that you are 
surprised to a man well educated whose whole life is 
| hard work. Thus what is the exception in nature, through 
our perversity becomes the rule with man. Every Black- 
, bird is a black-bird just as God designs; but how many men 
| are only bodies 7 If a man is placed in such circumstances, 
| that he can use on'y his hands, they only become broad and 
strong. If no pains be tzken to obtain dominion over the 
| flesh, the man loses his birthright, and dies a victim to the 
sin of society. No doubt there are men, born under the 
worst of circumstances, who have redeemed themselves 
from them, and obtained an excellence ef intellectual growth, 
_ which is worthy of wonder; but these are exceptions to the 
| general rule; men gifted at birth with a power almost super- 
ih It is not from exceptions we are to frame the law. 
| Now to put forward the worst possible aspect of the case. 
| Suppose that the present work of the world can only be per- 
i 


formed at this sacrifice, which is the best—that the work 
should be done, as now, and seven-tenths of men and women 
' should, ae the unavoidable result of their wil, be cursed 
with extremity of labor, and ig , and rud » and 
unmanly life, or that less of this work be done, and, for the 
sake of a wide-spread and generous culiure, we sleep less 
softly, dine on humbler food, dwell in mean houses, and wear 





«less hands and idle head, in the midst of God's world, | from his window at the landscape, distress need not stare | leather like George Fox? There is no doubt what answer 
wner each thing works for all; in the midst of the toil and | at him from every bush. He wauld then have leisure to | Common Sense, Reason, and Christianity would give to this 
manh 


-weat of the human race, must needs make as apology for | 
- sloth, and would ask pardon for violating the common | 


i.w, and withdrawing his neck from the general yoke of hu- If a man transgresses and becomes intemperate in his work, 


snity. Still more does he need an a y, if he is ac- 
« ooly in getting into his hands the result of others’ work. | 
Bor it is not so. The man who is rich enough to be idle | 
ies himself on his leisure, and what is worse, others val- 
*him for it. Active men must make a shamefaced excuse 
tor being busy, and working men for their toil, as if business 
vd toil were mot the duty of all and the support of the 
vid. In certain countries men are divided ei 
to two classes, the men who" work and the men who gute, | 
ind the latter despise the employment of the former as mean | 
vod degrading. It is the slave's duty to plough, said a Hea- | 


then poet, and a freeman’s business to enjoy at leisure the || clothe the back, than in simpler times. To aggravate the || Faith. Yet when the mind de 


toot of that ploughing. It is a remnant of barbarous | 
times, when all labor was performed by serfs and bondmen, | 
and exemption from toil was the exclusive sign of the freeborn. | 


Pot this notion, that labor is disgraceful, conflicts as sharply | in their ancestors. So their share of the common burthen, 


vith our political institutions, as it does with common sense, 
and the law God has writon man. An old author, centuries 
tefore Christ, was so far enlightened on this point, as to see | 
the true dignity of manual work, and to say, “God is well | 
pleased with t works; he suffers the labori 


noble. If be is good and true, he offers continual sacrifice | 


1» God, and is not so lustrous in his dress as in his heart.” pect arte eg oo Fa must also ge sati 
‘Acial deei 


Manual labor is a blessing and a dignity. But to state the 


case on its least favorable issue, admit it were both a dis- ||) When cach man must pay the natural price, and so earn 


vrace and a curse, would a true man desire to it for | 
himself, and leave the curse to fall on other men ? i 
wot. The generous soldier fronts death, and 
cannon's mouth; it is the coward who lingers behind. If | 
labor were hateful, as the proud would have us believe, then 
‘hey who bear its burthens, and feed and clothe the human | 


race, and fetch and carry for them, should be honored es | diferent 


those have always been who defend society in war. If it be 
clorious, as the world fancies, to repel a human foe, how 
‘ouch more is he to be honored who stands up when Want 
comes upon us, like an armed man, and puts him to rout !— 
One would fancy the world was mad, when it bowed in reve- 
rence to those who by superior cunning possessed themselves 
of the earnings of , while it made wide the mouth and 
drew out the tongue at such as do the world’s work. “* With- 
out these,” said an ancient, “ cannot a city be inhabited, but 
they shall not be sought for in ic council, nor sit high in 
the congregation ;" and those men and women who are 


misnamed the World, ia their wisdom have confirmed the | 


saying. Thus they honor those who sit in idleness and ease ; 
they extol such as defend a state with arms, or those who 
collect in their hands the result of Asiatic or American in- 
dustry, but pass by with contempt the men who rear corn 
and cattle, and weave and spin, and fish and build for 
the whole human race. . Yet if the state of labor were so 
hard and disgraceful as some fancy, the sluggard in fine rai- 
ment and the trim figure—which, like the lilies in the Scrip- 


ture, neither toils nor spins, and is yet clothed in more glory | 


than Solomon—would bow down before Colliers and 
Farmers, and bless them as the benefactors of the race.— 
Christianity has gone still farther, and makes a man’s great- 


man, | sweat necessary to satisfy them, but living vicariously by 
“ho ploughs the earth by night and day, to call his life moat ) other men’s hands, refuse to be content with the simple 


|| the toil corrects the excess of desire, and if it do not, none 
in the | has cause of complaint, for the man’s desire is allayed by 


| cultivate his mind and heart no less than to do the world’s work. | 
In labor as in all things beside, moderation is the law. | 


and does nothing but toil with the hand, he must suffer. 
| We educate and improve only the faculties we employ, and 
| cultivate most what we use the oftenest. But if some men 
| are ed in such circumstances that they can use only their 
s, who is to be blamed if they are ignorant, vicious, 

and without God? Certainly not Now it is as notori- 
ous as the sun at noon-day, that such are the circumstances 





bor is needed to supply its demands, for houses, food, a 
parel, and other things must be refined and luxurious. if 
requires much more work, therefore, to fill the mouth and 


t 





| difficulty, some escape from their share oi this labor, by 
superior intelligence, shrewdness, and cunning, others by 
_ fraud and lies, or by inheriting the result of these qualities 


thus increased, must be borne by other hands, which are 
| laden already with more than enough. Still farther, this 
' class of mouths, forgetting how hard it is to work, and not 
| having their desires for the result of labor checked by the 


| gratification of their natural appetites. So caprice takes 
. Natural 
| wants are few, but to there is no end. 


| what he gets, the hands stop the mouth, and the soreness of 


his own work. us if Absalom wishes for sweet cakes, 
| the trouble of providing them checks his extravagant or un- 
natural ite. But when the mouth and hand are on 


his friend, or compel his slave to furnish his dainties, the 
| natural restaint is taken from appetite, and it runs to excess. 


| and soa world of work is needed to bear the burthens 
which those men bind, and lay en men’s shoulders, but will 
not move with one of their fingers. The class of Mouths 
| thus commits a sin, which the class of Hands must expiate. 
| Thus by the treachery of one part of society, in avoiding 
| their share of the work ; by their tyranny in increasing the 
| burthen of the world, an evil is produced quite unknown in 
| a simpler state of life, and a man of but common capacities 

not born to wealth, in order to insure a subsistence for him- 
| self and his family, must work with his hands so large a 

part of bis time, that nothing is left for intellectual, moral, 
| esthetic, and religi improvement. He cannot look at 
| the world, talk with his wife, read his Bible, nor pray to 
| God, but Poverty knocks at the door, and hurries him to his 
| work. He is rude in mind before he begins his work, and 
| his work does not refine him. Men have attempted long 
| enough to wink this matter out of sight, but it will not be put 
down. It may be worse in other countries, but it is bad 
| enough in New England, as all men know who have made 

the experiment. must be a sin somewhere in 

that state of society, which allows one man to waste day and 





ness consist in the amount of service he renders to the world. 
Certainly he is the most honorable who by his head or his 
hand does the greatest and best work for his race. The nobleat 
sould the world ever saw appeared not in the ranks of the irdo- 
lent; but ‘took on him the form of a servant,’ and when he 
wished his disciples’ feet, meant something not very gene- 
rally understood perhaps in the nineteenth century. 

Now manual labor, though an unavoidable duty, 
designed as a blessing, and naturally both - pleasure a 
dignity, is often abused, till, by ite terrible excess, it becomes 
really a punishment and a curse. It is only a proper amount 
of work that is a blessing. Too much it wears out the 
body before its time; eri the mind, debases the soul, 
blunts the senses, and ¢ 
mana spinning jenny, or a ploughing machine, and not 
“a being of large discourse, that looks before and after.” 
He ceases to be a man, and becomes a thing. 


night in sluggishness or riot, consuming the dread of whole 
| families, while from others, equally well-gifted and faithful, 
| it demands twelve, or sixteen, or even eighteen hours of hard 
| work out of the twenty-four, and then leaves the man so 
|| weary and worn, that he is capable of nothing but sleep,— 
j sleep that is broken by no dream. Still worse is it when 
| this life of work begins so early, that the man has no fund of 
| acquired knowledge on which to draw for mental support in 
| his hours of toil. To this man the blessed night is for no- 
thing but work and sleep, and the Sabbath day simply what 
Moses commanded, a day of bodily rest for Man as for his 
Ox and his Ass. Man was sent into this world to use his 
best faculties in the best way, and thus reach the high end 
of a man. How can he do this while so large a part of his 


jes, and Absalom can coax his sister, or bribe |) 


' Fancy must be SS peevishness must be quieted ; | 


question, for wisdom, virwe, and ood are as much 
better than sumptuous dinners, fine apparel, and splendid 
houses, as the Soul is better than the Senses. But as yet 
| we are slaves. The senses overlay the soul. We serve 
brass and mahogany, beef and . The class of Mouths 
| oppresses the class of Hands, for the sirengest and most 
cunning of the latter are continually pressing inte the ranks 


| of the former, and while they increase the demand for work, 


leave their own share of it to be done by others. Men and 
| women of humble prospects in life, while building the con- 


zontally | of many men. As society advances in refinement, more la- | nubial nest that is to shelter them and their children, prove 


plainly enough their thraldom to the senses, when such an 

| outlay of upholstery and joiners’ work is demanded, and so 
| little is required that a ls to Reason, Imagination, and 
ds little besides time, why 
prepare so pompously for the senses, that she cannot have 
| this, but must be cheated of her due? One might fancy he 
| heard the stones cry out of the wall, in many a house, and 
| say to the foolish people who tenant their dwelling,—*O, ye 
| fools, is it frem the work of the joiner, and the craft of 
| thosé who are cunning in stucco and paint, and are skilful 
| to weave and to spin, and work in marble and mortar, that 
| you expect satisfaction and rest for your souls, while ye make 
no provision for what is noblest and immortal within you? 
| But ye also have your reward!” The present state of 
| things, in res to this matter, has no such excellencies 
fon'ts decd ome to canal o— see 











Tue Sprrit’s Groom.—There are a thousand small and 
apparently accidental ee at in pon course 
through life, bring a temporary upon us, re our 
expectations on the future fearful and cheerless, and di- 
minish our confidence in all those things whereupon man 
either rashly relies or builds his reasonable trusts. Strength, 
| youth, wealth, power, the consciousness of rectitude, the pro- 

vidence of God: all these will occasionally lose their sus- 
| taining influence, even upon the most hopeful mind, from 
| causes too slight to justify such an effect. 

These i circumstances, these mental clouds, re- 
semble those other clouds which sometimes, at the close of a 
bright day, come over a landscape previously warm and shin- 
ing, cast a gray stiade over its rich hues, shut out the re- 
doubled giory of the setting sun, and make gloom and shadow 
spread over the summer scene. Though nothing is changed 
but the light in which things dwell, though the color of the 
tree and the form of the rock are the same, yet the bright- 
ness of the whole is departed, and the lustre gone forever. 

There aré times, however, when a gloom, which seems to 
have no coun in the physical world, comes over the 
mind; when all has gone fairly with us; when every object 
around is full of brightness and ; when the horses of 
Fortune's car have never once stum on their way; and 
not @ sorrow rough enough to rub the down from the wing of 
a butterfly has fallen upon our hearts for years; and yet a 
deep and shadowy despundence steals upon our spirits, as if 
the immortal within us were telling the mortal of anxieties, and 
griefs, and dangers approaching—discovered by the fine sym- 
pathies of the higher part of our being with things undiscov- 
ered by the mere material creature. : ‘ 

Cares, sorrows, and perils, corporeal agony, and anguish 
of the heart, are often but as the fire which tempers the pure 
| iron into the fine steel, at once proving and strengthening the 
| spirit. The last grand lesson which leads generous youth to 
| vigorous manhood, which confirms our flowers, and gives the 
| great man mastery over Fate, is to endure; and I am in- 
clined to believe that such sudden and unaccountable feelings 
of despondency—I do not mean the ordinary fits of gloom 
that haunt a moody and a wayward spirit, but, on the con- 
trary, the dark impression, the heavy shadow that once or 
twice, in the midst of a bright lifetime, comes irresistibly 
upon a gay or placid mind—TI am inclined to think, I say, 
that such Teonamienee is only given to the high-minded and 
the t: a prophetic voice, announcing, not to theear, | ut 
heart, that the day of trial comes: the trumpet of 





time is spent in unmitigated work? Truly he cannot. 
Hence we see, that while in all other departments of nature 
each animal lives up to the measure of his organization, aud 





Fate, calling on a ch.mpion, daun:less and strong, to rouse 


i ‘ t tor aome awfn! «tnf>. 
| him to the battle, and. ra his spr ek ll 
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POWHATAN.* 

Tue Poem with this title, which we announced some weeks 
since as in press, has just been issued in a very neat and 
tasteful volume. It is strictly American in its character, 
founded upon the history of the celebrated Indian warrior 
who is its hero, and from whom it takes its name. We 
heartily welcome every new attempt to celebrate any por- 


tions of the character and scenery of our country or the in- 


cidents of her history in either prose or verse: it furnishes 
fore-shadowings of an intellectual and literary Nationality, 
no less necessary to our perfect independence than distinct 
forms of political and civil institutions. The character of 
the hero of this Romance is well and forcibly drawn as also 


that of his daughter Metoka. 


The measure of the verse | 


is easy and generally flowing, though inelegant and prosaic 
lines are occasionally met. The poetic meritsof the work 
may be fairly inferred from the following 
PROEM. 
THERE ’s a warrior race of a hardy form, 
Who are fearless in peril, and reckless of storm ; 
Who are seen en the mountains when wintry winds blow, 
And, in midsummer’s blaze, in the valleys below ; 
Their home is the forest, the earth is their bed, 
And the theme of their boast is the blood they have shed ; 
With a spirit unbroken by famine or toil, 
They traverse the rivers and woods for their spoil ; 
With a soul that no terrors of Natare 


They dance on the verge of the eutarestc Ol; 
They chase the ier 


They rob the wild 


ie home to the fen, 
ar of the cubs in ber den, 


They weary the deer in her rapidest flight, 
Fete em he calle asatieniliaiticin, 


Yet the 
In these 


bosoms, wherever 


le affections have found an abode 
and dark 


they dwell ; 
ed 


And Nature hath all the soft passions bestew 
On her favorite children of mountain and dell. 
Though they fall on a foe with a tiger’s fangs, 


exult in 


his keenest 


And j pangs, 
The ) 5B act of kindness they never fc 


And the sin of i 


e ne’er stained 


em yet. 


The o’er the graves of their valiant dead, 
hal douly ovesenee | the ; 


it c lee erest ties, 


pare light of Love glances warm from their eyes. 


Bat the warrier race is fadi away ; 
The day of their ess and is past ; 


‘ike a 


eaves by the 


e where the lightnings play, 
blast. 


They 

They must perish frem earth with the deeds they have done; 
Already the pall of Oblivion descends, 
Enshrouding the tribes from our view, one by one, 

ing remnants bends, 


And Time o’er the 
And swee 
Sall sou: 


A vision is passing before me now— 
The deeds of their chieftains come full on my sight, 
And maidens of mildness and beauty bow, 


As faintly 
That vision is 


O spirit of Poesy, 
Ste cheap conte 


them away with a hurried pace, 
ing the knell of the warrior race. 


r in the dim distant light. 


now fainter it seems ; 

Like a cload on the wind, it recedes from the view— 
And is there no power to rekindle its beams ? 

No pencil to picture its form and its hue ? 


Then let it descend to a distant age, 
Embodied forth on thy deathless page. 


*Pownatam. A 


Metrical Romance. In Seven Cantos. 
-street. 


Smith. New-York: Harper & Brothers, 82 Cliff 





of t 
lighs of thee vision prolong ; 


By Sebs 


Farms or THe Fiemineos.—The entire surface of the coun- 
try between Ghent and Courtrai, is ene unbrokex plain, which, 


though less rich and luxuriant than the alluvial soils of Hol- | 
eee Sa the most as- | 


for whi 


The general 
hedge-rows, or, w 


training and inter-texture, so as to 


of a Flemish farm—the absence of 
they are to be found, their elaborate 
present merely a narrow 


vegetating surface of some two or three feet high, and twice 
as many inches in thickness; the minute division of the fields 


into squares, all bearing different crops, but 


same circle of rotation,-and the total di 
weeds or plants other than those sought tobe raised; all these 


domitable industry by which, 
ond ob die Uebrlow eroueata 


the 
of all 


laborious experience, by which they 

present system, and the in- 
almost inch by inch, these vast || his 
from blowing sands into 


blooming gardens. Here draining and irrigation are each 
ion, owing to the frequent inter- 


seen in their highest 
section of canals; 


the same circumstance, affording the 


Se eaest Lor the wwontgent ef thames, has een Sheet do 


most active 


promoters of farming o 
relates, that having traversed can ob dhetnndy phuias of 
ders in company with Napoleon, the Em 

to Paris, adverted to the circumstance of its 


ness with an ex 
the P' 
@ canal across it w 





, on his return 
barren- 


i ompeios os will © teeth, wide 


suggested, that the construction of 


in five years, convert the unproduc- 
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PASSAGES FROM CORSE DE LEON. 


BY G. P. R. JAMES. 


Tue Misstox or Love.—The. observation ——— trite, 
that to every period of life is assigned by the Almighty and 
| Munificent Being, who at our creation adapted to each part 
| of our material form the functions that it was to execute and 
the labors it was to sustain, either peculiar of: endur- 
| ance or counterbalancing feelings, which render the inevita- 
ble cares and sorrows apportioned to every epoch of our be- |} 
ing lighter and more easy to be borne. The woes of child- | 
| hood are, in themselves, speedily forgotten. The pains are | 
i soon st by pleasures, and care, the gnawing care, the 
| rack of after-life, is then unknown. Boyhood, eager, enthu- 
siastic, hopeful beyhood, the age of acquisition and expecta- 
| tion, though it may know from time to time a bitter pang, 
scarcely less in its degree than those that afflict mature life, | 
"has so many compensating enjoyments, its own sunshine is so 
'| bright, the light that shines upon it from the future is so daz- | 
l zling, that the griefs serve but as a preparation and a warn-— 
H ing, too litle remembered when once they are past. Old — 
{ age, with its decay, with the extinction of earthly hopes, with | 
‘the prospect of the tomb, has also dulled sensibilities that 
allow us not to feel many of the more painful things of early | 
|| years. The blunted of appetite may not give so keen | 
| @ zest to pleasure ; but the apathy which accompanies it ex- | 
| tends to griefs as well as joys, and, if wisely used, is one of | 








,, the best preparations for a resignation of that state of being | 
| which we have tried in the balance of experience and have | 





into luxuriant farms. The experiment was tried, || perils that we look to, and we find in the determi- 
and proved triumphantly successful 1. Tho canal was , cies of Oar on tales te vanquish But, at “the 
and in less than the time predicted, the results anti same time, we do a a mh at ame me 

realized in its effects. motive which vigorous impulse our actions, 
wat vad es Belgium, by J. E, Tennent. oo vo curvy untheongh dhe fcvand enssopreninanechension, 


great . They carry 
the fret auvinatnn, but fall of themselves at length, and are 
overcome by petty impediments. No man, however, believes 


it will be so in his own case ; for no one either sees all those 


| petty impediments, or believes that the vigor of his resolu- 


tion will ever fail. 


Memory or Love.—Let us love as we may, let us enjey 
the society of those to whom our heart is given as much as 
it is possible, there will be still—from the touch of earth in 
all our affection hing whi 
love, when fate has severed the tic, more sweet, more in- 
tense, than even while its mortal course was running. 
haps it is, that—as when we are removed at some distance 
from beautiful things, we see them better than when we are 
in the midst of them—perhape it is, that when the moments 
of enjoyment are passed, we feel them collectively rather 
than separately, and that the whole of our happiness, when 
gone, gathered by recollection, is more powerfully 
and duly estimated than when scattered over the pathway 
of many hours. 
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| found wanting; wanting in all that can satisfy a high and 
ethereal spirit ; wanting in all things but its grand purpose of | 
x aty pages, But, besides allthis, unto that pe- | 
|| riod of old age, thus prepared and admonished for another | 
H state, God himself has also given comfort and consolation, a | 
| promise and a ; & promise brighter than all the prom- | 
SECT pletht 0 fete telchonr tina Ut tanno Glos lave Coa Nl 
| ered away upon eur path of life. | 
i There is still another age, however; an age the most per- | 
|| lous, often the most full of pai 

|| aspirations of youth reach out the hand toward fruition ; when | 
| che great truche of disappointment break upon us; when we | 
|| first learn the bitter lesson that has told us idle tales, , 
|, that fortune is of fickle favor, that friendships are too often | 
| false, that our own hearts do ourselves wrong, that enjoy- | 
| ment itself is often a vanity and often a vision, that we must 
|| suffer, and grieve, and repent in the midst of a world which, | 
|| shortly before, we fancied was composed of nothing but i 
|, brightness and beauty, and happiness. I speak of the ume | 
| of life when we first put on manhood and meet all its sor- | 


; an age when the eager | 


Supremacy or THe Srinit.—I recollect hearing a friend 
describe an interview he once had with Beethoven, which 
gave me a more sensible idea of the triumph of the spirit 
over the body, of the sublime power of imagination over the 
weakness of our corporeal s, than anything @lse that I 
ever met with. As is well known, the great musician was 
very deaf, and much more so at some moments than at oth- 
ers. When the visiter entered, Beethoven was playing one 
i itions, which had not at that time been 
iven to the world, and his back being turned towards the 
oors, he did not perceive that any one came in. As he 
went on, all the various appearances of i 
emotion over his countenance, and at length the tears 
rolled down his cheeks as he concluded. The visiter then 
laid his band upon his arm, and made him aware of how 
great was his admiration of all that he had just beard. 

‘ Alas! my friend,’ replied the great harmonist, ‘I have 
not heard a single nove. I can only imagine it.’ 

But he had imagined and had felt it all; and such as the 
music thus imagined is happiness to the human heart. It 


,fows at the moment when we expect nothing but its joys.— || consists of sensations within ourselves, varying, 


|| For that period, too, there is a bright compensation given, | fleeting, but all forming one grand harmon 
| hearts, and for our hearts alone. 


|| there is a sustaining principle implanted in our breast, com- 
mon to the highest and the lowest, the savage and the civi- | 


'y for our own 


There is nothing more difficult to paint and to dwell upon 


| ined @ principle that furnishes a balm fur many wounds, that |, pe, happiness; for there is something in the buman mind 


| Surrounds us with an atmospbere of consolation, hope, and 
Rien dull cain anon tive ab te one agian toate, eave in 


|| requiring that variety which 
tive enjoyment himself, but whi 


individual may find in posi- 
is not easily derivable 


|| the midst of hard and dark realities. That prinsiple is love. || from any account ef happiness in others. Our own bappr- 
and 


The brightest part of love is its confidence. 


|| idea and every feeling, that 
|| heart’s secrets and all the mi 
|| beings together more closely, more dearly than the dearest of | 
pee yet tegen tenedbar rien — paamey teeing 
| altar. It is that confidence which, did we not deny its sway, | 


Sitrexce axp Soritupr.—The great tamers of strong 
oe Se aes & te ones tae, Ee uerors of | 

obdurate, the determined, and the enduring, Si and | 
4 Seliende, were u Bernard de Rohan. To Lnow nothing | 
| of what is passing without; to have no marker of the steps | 


|| ing shadow upon the wall to tell us that another lapse of the 
|, Wearisome hours has taken place; to have \ 
to link us on to human destinies, and to show us 
wending on our way with our fellow beings—nothing but the * 
dull beatings of the heavy heart, and the grinding succession | 
of bitter thoughts—this, surely, is not life; and if it be not | 
death, it is something worse. Where there is no change of | 
any thing to mark its passing, time seems, in truth, to sink | 
—— eee as which it was called at first, Eter- 
ty: , wanting all means of calculating its t, Ber- 
nard de Rohan did indeed feel each minens che Arpug Pagra 
Actual pain would have been almost a relief to the despair- | 
ing vacuity of that which must have been the second day of 
confinement. We can scarcely doubt that the punishment | 
of Prometheus would have Leen more complete, had he been | 
left in the solitude of the frowning heavens’ without the vul-_ 
ture as his companion, though his tormentor. 





Strexctu or 4 Goop Purrose.—In contemplating sacri- 
fices that we to make for the attainment of any 
great object, i 








_ rm eS one 5 ee eee 

t , Printing consequences of our acts all 

conceali the darker points of the future in a of 
€ see not, we calculate not upon a multitude of 

miseries ; neither do we take into consideration 








; the 
cemoter evils; it is the greater and the nearer pains and 


| would give to earthly love a permanence that we find but sel- | down to read a long 

| a concest 00 which he connet be edmicted. Memory may tell 
| him that some of the pieces are very beautiful. Imagination 
| may try to conjure up something from the names of others ; 
i both memory and i 


| that few will get to the end of the programme, and many 
of time; to see no sun rise or set; to have not even the mov- | 


i Itis that per- || ness supplies us with variety from the various sensations 

|| fect, that unhesitating reliance, that interchange of every | actions produced 

i community of all the || may bring soch a change of feeling, such @ new tone from 
"s thoughts, which binds two | the same instrument, such a fresh chord in the same harmony, 


in our own mind. Each hour, each moment, 


that it may never pell upon our own sense; but others can- 
not be made to see, or feel, or hear that which is going on in 
the secret chambers of our own bosom; and he who sits 
iption of the of any 
@ person reading the bill of 


ion will fall so short of reality, 
stop at the first words. 
Mrsteay.—Truth is marvellous enough, without trying to 


i Dapheni make it more wonderful, and all that I do which seems strange, 


may, nine times out of ten, be explained by a si word.— 
Pieieve ut tnt, toy wih te monde of cretion We 
gaze wi i 


Desratntno Horr.—To know and feel that activity and 
exertion are absolutely ; to have suf- 
fieient to deprive ens of on one a tedle ene 
that there is a possibility of changing our situa*ion, yet not to 
2 ali a ag ach eae ee tape ae 
ertion should be directed, or hope 
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The Case of McLeod.—Within the last week, a debate || 


has sprung up in the Legislature of this State on the Lock- 
port affair which has made so much noise throughout the 
country, and which, in connection with Mr. Pickems’s bad- 
tempered and bullying Report, created so fierce an excitement 
iv England, and nearly lighted the flames of Wer between that 
country and ours. The discussion arose on a motion of Mr. 
Swackhamer of this City—a gentleman new to -public life, 
and we believe but of recent acquaintance with American 
politics—requiring tae Governor to submit to the House, 
and of course to the Public, whatever correspondence in 
regard to this exciting subject may have passed between 
the National and State Executives! We believe no dis- 
cretion was left to the Governor by the terms of this res- 
olution; but even if there had been, its introduction strikes 
us as premature and its adoption as grossly improper. Its 
effect must almost inevitably be to embarrass the Federal 
Government in any negociations which may be pending. Sup- 
pose that Government shall have confidentially ex to 
the State Executive its conviction that the arrest and im- 
prisonment ef McLeod were improper, and its desire that 
he be set at liberty, Would not the abrupt publication of 
this fact by order of the Legislature confound our own Gov- 
ernment in its resistance to the demands of Great Britain ? 
What sort of Statesmanship is it which blunders upon the 
nsk, even, of such an exposure, and ef putting weapons in 
the hands of our adversaries ? 

Mr. Swackhamer’s proposition was met by one of a very 
different character from Mr. Hoffman of Herkimer—a gen- 
tleman who to a sound and vigorous mind has added the ad- 
vantages ef much experience in public affairs, both at Albany 
and as a Member of Congress. Mr. Hoffman proposes that 
the Legislature should empower the Attorney General to 
discontinue the prosecution of McLeod and should provide 
tor his safe conduct out of the country. Mr. Hoffman advo- 
cated this proposition in two speeches of decided ability and 
force. He comended that whatever outrage was committed 
in the Burning of the Caroline was not the act of Alexander 
McLeod, but of Great Britain, and that to her alone we 
should look for redress. She is abundantly responsible for 
her acts; she has openly assumed the responsibility of this. 
Then why stoop to wreak our vengeance on one poor subject 
who has fallen into our power? Will any man contend that 
he is moradly guilty of murder? Is there an American who, 
acting under military orders, would not do for our country 
what McLeod did for his? Every true man’s heart instinct 
ively gives the answer. 

Many pertinent and forcible remarks were made in the 
course of the discussion by Messrs. Simmons, S. C. Hawley. 
O'Sullivan, and others, but we have not space to review their 
observations. —The debate had not been terminated at the 
hour of our latest adviees, but we presume nothing of conse- 
quence will result from it. 


mmm 


PETER ROBINSON AND THE NEWSPAPER PRESS. 


one seed sown by leaden types springs up into foul flowering.” 
Most forcibly has this opening passage in the second volume 
of Bulwer's ‘ Night and Morning’ been brought to our minds 


real or manufactured, said to have fallen from his lips, have 
been collected, published and read, evinces no less a depra- 
ved appetite in the community, than e most unprincipled and 
reckless disregard of consequences on the part of those who 
are willing—nay, eager, for the sake of private gain, to poi- 
von the fountains of public intelligence, and fan into destroy- 
ing flames the hellish passions which now slumber in the bo- 
som of Society. We weigh well our words when we say that 
the moral guilt incurred, and the violent hurt inflicted upon 
social order and individual happiness by those who have thus 


EDITORIAL—POLITICAL. 


|| spread out the loathsome details of this most ¢ ved 


But what, on the other hand, are the results which raturally 
ness? Look first at the conse:juence of promoting familiari- 


finer feelings of humanity are blunted, and the soil is prepar- 
ed for a full, flewering growth of law-despising wickedness. 
All those instinctive feelings of shrinking and abhorrence with 
which a virtuous heart at once turns from deeds of atrocity, 
are dissipated, and a formidable barrier against sin is thus 
broken down and destroyed forever. That this is the inevita- 
ble effect no one can doubt, for we have daily examples in 
the case of those who are called by professional duty to wit- 
ness scenes of carnage and of death. 

But this is by no means the extent of the wrong. The de- 
tails of Robinson's crime have been thrown, to a great ex- 


ty with crime: the heart is, of necessity, hardened, all the | 


have thus done their fellows would hiss reproach and fierce 
upbraiding in their ears. The guilt of murder may not stain 
their hands: but the fonler and more damming guilt of mak- 
ing murderers—of raising and training to their task men 
who will dare to strike the blow the fear of law perhaps 
restrains themselves from giving—rests upon their souls and 
will rest there for ever. The wretched plea of ‘ the duty of 
the Press to Society ’—that it is bound to keep the public in- 
formed of all such acts—is urged :—but the same hypocrites 
| who stab the public good under this pretence, turn a deaf ear 
| to the higher duties which they owe to the best interests of 
society, to the good of their fellow-men and to the require- 
| ments of decent morality as well as of the highest justice. 














Viratyta.—The election for Members of Congress and 
the State Legislature took place on Thursday of this week. 
We apprehend it has left things pretty much as they were. 
Great apathy pervaded the ranks of both parties, though the 
| accession of Mr. Tyler evidently strengthened the Whigs. 
| Prior te that event the Opposition appeared to be gaining 
| ground, and had a good chance of obtaining a decisive victory. 
|| We note some few changes in the Cengressional canvass 
| since our last: In the Mecklenberg District, Richard H. 
|! Baptist, Opp. will be voted for by those who prefer him to 
|| Wm. 0. Goode, of like polities. 








tent, among @ class of our population, generally ignorant, de- | 
void of any fixed moral principle, and every side to | ae : 
wpa , borrieey eae are oon ccild ned chen, || _ 1 the Richmond City District, the friends of Col. C. W. 


iia ott“ ii paige ly viclous, do- | CoO: tho ete Femmanter nt Richmend, cast their votes for 


, . |, him, but he had no chance of an election. 
FO ee nae nbaliowed wickedness | In the Fredericksburg District, Alexander Peyton received 
ony by = far f Gp be. Whas to che effect of placing tm} o scsss of such 00 liteed neither Smith nor Banks. He is 
the hands of such a man the full story of some miscreant’s | 


‘ : ‘ . || an opponent of the new Administration. 
pom. ak oat ir = aiagemgare pak a \| In the Shenandosh District, an Opp. Convention nominated 
= plengwe: hie ws nevelves || « Mr. Beale a new man, but neither of the other candidates 

and broods over them’; he marks inhis mind how the murder | re ne . 
was committed—what was the motive for its ene i In the Wheeling District, Moses C. Good, Cons., nomi- 


| Inthe Albemarle District, Ex-Gov. Gilmer consented “ to 
| serve if elected,” though he would not take the stump. 


how it happened the guilty wretch was discovered. This 
man, he notes, was found out by blocd upon his clothes ;— 
why did he not burn his clothes ?—is the first thought that 
suggests itself. His blood-stained knife betrayed another : 


The following table shows the candidates, and the vote 
|| of their respective Districts last Fall for President : 


one Pop ape 


why did he not bury his knife so d that no eye a8 ever » Districts. statin ee ee. we 


I. Francis © opposition....... 
reach it? A third was given into the hands of justice by | = yg Rr. i po a = ww or 
amet . NO Opposition .......- ones”... 
ome unguarded expression—by some word or look hinting) = Tv" p's "Banciet, (Opp).1110 William O. Goode..1478 
knowledge of the murder, or in some way allowing a clue to V. Jobe Hill®......-.. 1323 Edmund W. Hubard.1426 


escape, whereby suspicion was fastened upon him ; the reader | VI. Vincent Witcher... .2016 w 
| is surprised at the utter foolishness of the mur? rer, and won- I war Heary A woe: a a ee 
ders that he should have said this, or done tha; or omitted i IX. Rebert B. Corbin....1138 Robt. M. T. Hanter* .1326 
another thing. Thus, befure he is himself fully conscious of | eee “Te 
the process thet has been going on im his mind, the whole || 5-1; Jone Telisferro®.....1018 Rotor Oy Genk 

scheme of villany has been remodeled, all necessary pre- || XII. Jas. Garland” (Cons.).2199 T. W. Gilmer, (Adm)1711 
cautions devised, and a disposition is half-awakened to make i XU. fen zegum. Ove 4 -1373 Linn Benks*....... 1808 


° ids William Smith..... 
the experiment of crime in the full conviction that detection, XIV. Cuthbert Powell..... 1918 j. F. Shrive.... .1235 
might easily be escaped | . XV. Richard W. Barton..3103 Wiliam Lucas*....2648 
7 ‘ | “XVI. G@. T. Barbee, (Opp.).1602 James M. H. Beale .4406 

This is the process, which, to some extent, goes on in the | John C. Smith.. “... Samuel C. Williams. 


i ‘ : Reflect, | Whig candidate .. 
eae nee ts! xvi. Alen HH. Swuart./3112 James McDowell. 2684 
then, that many who will read them are wholly unprincipled, XVIIL. Jobe W. C. Watson.2883 Geo. W. Hopkine®..3708 
cherishing a secret malignity against those above them in so- \ XIX. George W. Summers.3164 No :~ seetee 4 
cial rank, and half prepared, whenever it may be done with | wr SS Sesnee! L. seme 
impunity, to plunge into whatever villainy will gratify their || * Members of the last Congress. 
malice or bring money into their em kets. These are | ° eae , 
the minds that cling to these a tee leeches,’ : in the Atanawa.—Benjamin Reynolds has been nomineted for 
cold, cheerless retreats of their unfurnished and comfurtless Congress by the Opposition in the Tuscumbia District, — 
homes they read them over and over, consider all the circum- | bama, in place of Hon. Devid Hubbard, declined. 
stances, and weigh all the chances of detection. ‘ The idea | General Ticket of each party is nearly complete as follows: 
grows up,’ haunts the man wherever he goes, and whenever | Districts Opposition, or V.B. Administration, or Whig. 


. “Jeremiah Clemens, John T. Rather. 
poverty or distress stares him in the face, points him, like the | = Ome ‘ John M. Lewis. 
guilty imagination of Macbeth, to the dagger’s hilt, for rid- III. Winter W. Payne, Cone Fee 
dance i ” there not, then, a deadly infl . || IV. Dixen H. Lewis, enry W. Hilliard. 

Seen Ma Re, Ho Gewpans, Sat Gacy Steet 'y. Ronen @: Sait. Seen. 


soul damni power, 4 i t 1 . hi ef- ‘ 

a at — ail | ° rhyme ten nageen. Safe -enrenir oyna 
| count of dissatisfaction expressed by the friends of R. Chapman. 

For the sake, then, of social security, of individual well- | Swecnssesentte ts cath Sib. Datheris puupened ben ust conted 


being and of all that is excellent in public and private life, | as the Whig caudidate. 
most earnestly do we wish that a check might be put upon Ruops Istaxp.—The Annual Election in this State took 
these infamous and most baneful publications. It is, we sup- place on Wednesday of this week. The Whig candidates 
pose, of but little use to appeal to the convictions of those || Samuel W. King, Governor, Robert B. Cranston and Je- 
who have spread abroad these polluting details: it is folly to | seph L. Tillinghast, Members of Congress, &c &c. were 
attempt argument or expostulation with those whose only |' reélected with little or no opposition. 

app enie See geen ayaa s Marrtaxp.—Hon. Jehn P. Kenaedy, of Baltimore, and 











own reputation, their neighbors’ good name and all the inter- | "ARATE Jall, Eeq., have been 4 4 as the Whig 
een ef cosiery, 00 of no ansuent 1S Wis oui vase Sor meney. ba. for C in the Fourth District of Maryland. 


Robinson and his guilt, they have without doubt put some 0 Hen. Alexander H. Everett, of Massachusetts, has 


Nundred dollars in their purse : but with men who recognized || been appointed President of Jefferson College, St. James 








euch a thing as conscience, the sense of the foul wrong they || Parish, Louisiana, and has accepted the appointment. 
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NEW-YORK CHARTER ELECTION. 
VOTE FOR MAYOR... (Oficial. 





a86n. 1840. 
Wards. Whole No. Merris. Phenix. Varian. Phenix. 
I. see 1333.... 426 956... .Brccees 520 1062 
Il. cco, $63...2 S17 CP Mmscas 402 894 
ee. ona. osse Se et Paetes 583 1378 
IV. ..3-2216....1080° 2086 ‘12...... 1181 1038 
V. “see 2332....1053 1270 7...... 1169 1350 
VI. ....1800....1076 a ae 1191 769 
VII. ...-9045....1475. 1561. 9...... 1853 1714 
VEEL. enceliesse=tt  —EtGe  Bovesen 2145 1908 
ER. cons 2997....17385 1256 —...... 1992 1425 
X. dS 5253 aa 1614 1326 
ar ee 594 —...... 1548 667 
«e+. 883.... 504 376 —.....- 706 270 
XL soontann.c<- 1819 .1008 __ 7 .cccer 1502 1084 
XIV. .... 8187 .... 1986 ae Vascase 1407 1058 
XV. ....26087.... 609 1490 6...... 681 1530 
XVI. ..-.2292....1283 967 —...... 1415 938 
XVII. ....2447....1987 1153 4....<. 1322 61213 
Total. . 36,932 ..18,604" 18,206 78 ....21,241 19,624 

Morris’s majority..398 Varian’s do.....1,617 


“Twe votes cast for Robt H. Morris were allowed and 
counted by the County canvassers to Robert H. Morris.— 

There were 45 scattering votes beside those cast for Morse. 

There are about 100 scattering votes, mainly cast by Whigs 
for S. F. B. Moree, the Native American candidate. 


WARD TICKETS... p cecee FIRST WARD. 

Office. Whig Candidate. Vote. V. Candidate. Vote. 
Alderman. ...Calvin Balis ........+ 931 John J. Boyd, (W.).. 422 
Assistant ....Philip V. Hoffman... 936 D. Van Beuren. 424 
@ollector ....Oliver Cobb ........ 912 James N. Attwood... 437 
Assessors ....Wm. E. Matthews, Wm. H. Walsh, (Whigs) | 

SECOND WARD. j 
Alderman. ...Caleb 3. Woodhull... 681 Abram Cargill ..... 274 
aes «ee Nesbitt... 684 jerre....... 270 | 
Collector ....E.T. Backhouse eee G77 Thomas Crooker.... 274 | 


| 
Benson ...... 1271 = No opposition. 
oy | 

| 


inom ° 

+e« John A. a oan Do. do. 
ye --Philip Pietch........ Do. do. 
Assessors ..-.Asa Trait, He Haugh Siete » Whigs, 


FOURTH WARD. 
Alderman....Richard 8. Williams.1055 Daniel C. Pentz.... 991 | 





| date. 


'| city. 


|| on Thursday last. 


|| nephew of the late President, still remain at the Presidential 


| election. 











«e+-Alfred Ashfield. ..... 1052 Charies P. Dally...1001 | 
Collector ....Mezekiah Williams. .1052 Wa. H. Collyer.... 998 
---Riebard E. Mount, Samuel igs.) t 
FIFTH WARD anit 
Alderman... Jones. ...++.-1301 Peck.. 
Assistant ... ites eccee = Lawn Fc p00 ec som 
Collector ....Lewis Katen .......- John Black. ....... 
Assessors .... “Richard TenEyek, Bijan =P. Horton, Cwhigs) 
WARD ° 
Aldermaa.... Crolius..... 743 Felix O’Neil...... - 919 
as oS H. Atwell ........ 77 Wo. Shaler....... 991 
Collector ....Thomas J. Doyle..... 718 John —_? eoee 914 
Assessors .. 2Charles DelVecchio, James McGuire, 
SEVENTH WAR 
yo ete Ay —- mondocee meg e ececee —_ 
-- mn 5 «oe seeeee } 
Collector .. M. Temi jeecce 505 Wa. L. we ooo 
Assessors ....George Adams, Caleb Hyatt, ) 
EIG w. 
Alderman....Wiliiam W. Todd. ...1733 David Vandervoort.1792 
Assistent ....William H. Sweet....1721 Thomas R.Lee....1791 
Oollecter ....James G. Moffet...... 751 George Paulding ms 
Assessors ....Gastavus A. Goodrich, —— Cox, (V.B) ! 
Constables... &. Bancker, (W.) anne > 
NINTH 
Alderman... Horace St. John ..... 19 Moses G. Leonard. .1714 || 
Assistant ....8. A. ingham ...1199 Ww». D.Weterman.1664 | 
Collector .. kk Lewis. ...<+.. 1193 1663 
Assessors ....Jonathan D. Wilkes, John W ie, (V. B.) | 
TENTH WARD 
Alderman....Schureman Halsted ..1237 Elijah Purdy. ..... 1356 
Assistant ....John Coger, Jr ...++- 1269 Daniel Ward. .....1306 
Cc. -+--Daniel C. Nichols..... 1276 Darius Ferry. .....1279 
Assessors ....Pine Hopkins, Matthews, (V. B.) 7 
ARD. 
Alderman....W.3.Slocum...++-... 555 Abraham Hatfield.1382 
Assistant ... R. Lake...co+.. 549 J. Dodge. .1326 | 
Collector .... ~~ eeccvctece 551 James Waring....1383 | 
Assessors . ...Charies Overton, David Agnes, (V. B.) 


Alderman....Joha B. Scoles....200+ TB Edward 8. lanes ..1178 
Assistant ....Jobn Steward. ..0.. A. B. Davis.....- 1187 
Collestor ....1. P. Whitehead ...... Sammis. ..1192 
Assessors ..-.F rancis Gilman, Daniel Epbets, ( B.) 
Alderman,...Klijah H. Kimball. .... T. S. McCarty... 565 
Assistent ....E. C. Benedict. .......1410 Liv: Liv 572 
Collector ....Joseph Britton. ........ 1387 . 516 
Assessors . ~~~ ~~ eee 
WARD. 
Alderman....EAward D West. ..+--1035 James Pollock... .1191 
--+-Williem Kent.....-... 984 : G. - G. Rawson... 122 
Collector ...-Robert B. Ruggles ... 977 ndrew Leary....1143 
és “Theodore Martine, Patrick Compbell, (V. B.) 
WARD. 
Alderman.. John Newhouse. ....... 1148 F. A. Lee. -..0-..1833 
Assistant ....William Phillips. ...... 1153s“ Wiillet. 1268 
Collector ....Petor Palmer.......... 1133s Orville J. Nash...1244 





> President Trier has officially recognized Lawrence 
A. Edmondston, as Vice Consul of Sardinia for the State of 








Sowh Carolinas, to reside at Charleston, 





THE NEW-YORKER. 


On10.—The Buckeye Association, a Society composed of 
native born citizens of Ohio, recently celebrated the anni- 
versary of the settlement of that State, at Cincinnati. 
Within the last ten years the population of Ohio has inoreas- 
ed half a million, and changes have taken .place during the 
life time of many of her citizeas which could be witnessed 
in no country but the United States. The rude huts of the 
early settlers are disappearing rapidly te make room for 
stately edifices,—Canals intersect the State from one ex- 
tremity to the other, and the whole land teems with an ac- 
tive, enterprising population and with all the appliances of 
wealth and refinement. Her geographical position affords 
her many Commercial privileges, ard the agricultural char- 
acter of the State, with a territory consisting chiefly of al- 
luvial soil without great mountainous ranges or barren tracts, 
ie admirably adapted to the purposes of cultivation. 


cuties 
Micatgax.—The lower House of the Michiga aLegisla - 
ture voted tu adjourn on the 8th inst., but the Senate refused | 
te concur mainly because it was yet uncertain whether the U. 
S. Bank would promptly meet the April interest of the five | 
million loan. 


—_—_— 






Death of Maj. Haughton.—We announce with sadness 
and pain the death of Ricnarnp Havontox, Editor and 
Publisher of the Boston Atlas, who, while making arrange- 
ments for his immediate departure for Europe in the steam- 
ship Acadia, was strack with apoplexy about 12 o'clock on 
Saturday, and expired almost immediately, in the 45th year 
of his age. 

Maj. Haughton had been for many years connected with 
the press, and was for some years Assistant Editer of the 
Journal of Commerce of this City. He established The At- 
las in 1830, and by energy, enterprise, fearlessness and inde- 
pendence, has gradually built it up to be one of the leading 
Whig journals of the Union. For early and eomprehensive 
Biection Intelligence, it stood without a rival in the country. 
Maj. Haughton always engaged expresses, arranged for ad- 
viees, and personally superintended the collection and trans- 
mission of his inteHigence. By this course and a great lib- 
erality of outlay, he was enabled w anticipate all his cotem- 
poraries and make his paper famous throughout the Union. 
Maj. Haughton was a man of warm and generous feelings 


and great independence of character. He early took strong 


ground in favor of Gen. Harrison's nomination fur President, 


KF In the Louisville (Ky.) District, a Whig Convention | and did much to ensure that result. No man in the Wnion 


has nominated Wm. H. Field fer Congress. Shelby County | 
was not represented, and James C. Sprigg, Esq., refused to 
abide the decision. Newton Love is the Opposition candi- | 


———a— 


(> Both Houses of the Pennsylvania Legislature have | 


|| voted to adjourn on the 27th instant. 


GF How. James Garland has addressed a letter, whi | 
appears in the Richmond Whig of Tuesday last, to his | 
Fellow Citizens of the Albermarle Congressional District,— 
explaining his political opinions and conduct, and especially || 


soliciting their support in preference to his rival, Gov. Gilmer. — attorney.” 
il ee i 


did more. While the eleventh-hour supporters of the Gene- 
ral were crowding to Washington, eager and clamorous for 
‘Spoils,’ Maj. H. promptly declared that he should ask and 
would have no effice. Such was he in life—not faultless, but 





generous, enthusiastic and warm-hearted.—On the morning 
of Saturday, the following notice appeared in the Atlas : 

* Mr. Haughton, the Proprietor and Senior Editor of this 
journal, will sail in the Acadia this afternoon for Liverpool. 
| Daring his absence he will leave the editorial di ment of 
| The Atlas under tho sole charge of Dr. Thomas M. Brewer, 
| Junior Editor. The business transactions of the office will 
also be conducted by Dr. Brewer, as his authorized agent and 


Six hours later, and he was cold in death! O vanity of 


I The New-Orleans Bee of the 12th, says that letters | Jife! Vapor of a moment! the wind breathes on it, and it is 
had been received that day in that city stating that Presi- | I gone for ever! 


dent Harrisen lay at the point of death. The intelligence || 
The | 


was doubted, because the letter was dated April Ist. 


Cast Iron Rails.—The Miners’ (Pa.) Journal says that 


mails of the next day, however, dispelled their doubts and || the experiment tried in their immediate neighborhood of lay- 


rt 
KF The President has recognised James Winthrop An- 
drews as Consul of Greece for the port of Boston. 
pat hs -Aoct. 
OF Cel. Thomas Smith, for several years past a Delegate | 


1349 || in the Virginia General Assembly, died recently at Gleu | 


cester. 


EE 
0 Gales & Seaton propose to issue from their office, on 
and after the 5th of June, a Weekly National Intelligencer. | 





OF President Tyler moved into the Executive Mansion 
Mrs. Harrison, junior, and her sons, with , 
Mrs. Cepeland and Mr. Henry Harrison, nephew and grand- | 


Mansion. 
LL 


GF Hon. Wm. B. Shephard, of the Orange District, N. C. 
has published a letter declaring that under no circumstances 
could he become a candidate for Congress at the approaching 


| cast a deep gloom of sorrow and sadness over the whole || ing Cast Anthracite Iron Rails, instead of wood faced with 
|| iron, has proved completely successful. 
jj none of the injury which was apprehended from the frost. 

| The Schuylkill Valley Railroad Company have ordered a 


They have sustained 


great quantity of these rails, which are afforded at $40 to 
$50 per ton. But a short time will probably elapse before 
these rails will come into general use. The first cost of lay- 
ing a road constructed of this material is but a trifle more 
than one made of wuod and faced with wrought iron. The 
wooden road requires to be repaired or renewed every three 
years; whereas the cast iron roed is expected to last a great 
number of years. 


eee 


Ship-building at North Yarmouth, Me.—There are now 














0” James A. Pearce was eomieund on the 15th inst. as | 
|| the Whig candidate for Congress in the Second Distriet of | 
| Maryland. Although several candidates were before the | 
| by the rumor that General Harrison's dwelling at North 
|| Bend had been destroyed by fire on the 11th inst. 


Convention the utmost harmony prevailed. 
—E 
&F Thomas Urquhart, Esq. one of the oldest and most 


sespestehs chiieshe of Now(ivteins, até on the Gih tnnt., | 


aged 68. 
ooo 
John I. Mason is the Opposition candidate for Congress 
in the VIth (Fredericktown) District, late F. Thomas's; Ed- 
ward A. Lynch is the Whig candidate. The contest will be 


avery elose one. 


&F The ‘ Daily Standard,’ by F. J. Grund, Philadelphia, 
has been discontinued, and its patronage transferred to the 
North American. The Standard has been an able and inter- 
esting paper. 

Senator Preston.—The Charleston, S. C. Courier says 
that Col. Preston and his family have suffered severely from 
indisposition since their return to his residence in Columbia. 
His speedy restoration to health is earnestly desired, that he 
may be able properly and promptly to breast the storm which 





|| building at the different ship-yards in this place, one bark of 


270 tons, to be commanded by Capt. Timothy Pratt; one brig 
of 225 tons, to be commanded by Capt. F. A. Pomroy; one 
of 200 tons, to be commanded by T. B. Mitchell ; one of 200 
tons, to be commanded by Capt. Samuel Mason, jr.; and one 
of 154 tons, to be under the eommand of Capt. Benj. Web- 
| ster. jr Also, a schooner of 120 tons, to be commanded by 
! Capt. William Chandler. This does not look much like ex- 
pecting war ‘‘ down east.” 


rr 
The Fire at North Bend.—Great uneasiness was caused 


The Cin- 
cinnati Gazette of the 13th learns from direct information 
received in that city, that the building had been en fire, but 
| only the upper story of the west wing sustained any material 
damage. The roof and this were destroyed, but without, we 
understand, the loss of any furniture, or seriously inconven- 
iencing the afflicted family. 

The Catholic Church,—Bishop Kenrick, of Philadelphia, 
has requested the Catholic clergy of that diocese to observe 
the day of fasting and prayer designated by the President in 
reference to the loss sustained by the nation in the death of 

pd ——E— 

0” The Maysville, Ky., stage was overturned a few days 
since, through the intoxication of the driver and several of 
the passengers were severely injured. 

EEE 

0 The St. Louis Pennant states that Mr. Koch, of that 

city, has sold the bones of the animal which he calls the 








his enemies are brewing for him. 





Missourium, for the sum of fifty thousand dollars. 








James D. Dory, to be Governor of the Territory of Wis 
konsan. 

Watrer Forwarp, of Pennsylvania, to be First Comp- 
odin of the T of the United States. 

Joszrn Ritwer, to be Treasurer of the Mint at Philadel- 
»hia. ° 

Henry eee ge of the Land Office at Dubuque 
lowa, vice Benjamin R. Petrikin. 

Joun Wetts, Jr. to be Justice of the Peace for the county 
of Washington, in the District of Columbia. 


Attorneys. 

Groner C. Bares, for the State of op 5 

Baie Perton, for the Eastern District of Louisians. 

Josuva A. Sraxcer, for the Northern District of New 
York. 

Assatom Fowrer, forthe District of Arkansas. 

Cuartes Cuarmay, for the District of Connecticut. 

Jor. Eastuas, for the District of New Hempshire. 

Joux Hotes, for the District of Maine. 

Cuarces Davis, for the District of Vermont. 

Marshals. 

Sitas M. Stitwett, for the Southern District of New 
York. 

Aypersos Mitier, te be Marshal for the Southern Dis- 
trict of Mississi i. 

haaneamen anita. to be Marshal for the Northern 
District of Mississippi. 

Josuva Howargp, for the District of Michigan. 

Mixon Wacker, for the Middle District of Florida. 

Wiitiam H. Rossext, for the District of Missouri. 

Wittiam Prewtiss, fur the District of Illinois. 

Isaac Orts, for the Eastern District of P i 

Syctvester Hartsuors, for the District of Island. 

Isnagt W. Ketter, for the District of New-Hampshire. 

Jous D. Kinsaas, for the District of Maine. 


ers. 

Garret Evxix, Register ef the Land Office at Spring- 
tield, [inois, vice Marvellous Eastham. 

Joux Brarp, Receiver of Public Moneys at Crawfords- 
ville, Indiana, vice Ambrose Whitlock, (appointed in the 
place of Marks Crume,) who declines the appointment. 

Wittiam Pecuam, for the State of Arkansas. r 

Bexsamin A. Luptowe, for the District South of Ten 
hessee, 

Collector of the Oustoms. ‘ 

Wittis H. Arsoup, for the district of Pearl River, Mis- 
sissippi, vice Isaac W. Jewett. 

- — ——— 


JOHN TYLER, 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED S€ATES OF AMERICA. 
TO ALL WHOM IT MAY CONCERN. 
Satisfactory evidence having been exhibited to me that 
Jouwx H. Brower has been Consul of Texas for 
the port of New-York, and Fraxcis Gurary Sutra, Consul 
for the of Philadelphia, I do hereby recognise them as 
such, phy te Bam a to exercise and enjoy such func- 
tions, powers and privileges as are allowed to the Consuls 
the most favored nations in the United States. 
iiven under the of Watney, Soe 
; / D. ies uod of the lolpeutonsnel United eee of haa 
tea the sixty-fifth. JOHN TYLER. 
By the President : Danie, Wesstaa, Secretary of State. 
= 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE GOVERNOR AND py 


April 
Robert H. Pruyn, of A oo be jolgpetzente gael Saoas 
hitin of thie State, vice J.T. BR Van Vechten, 
Durcuess—Edward A. Buttolph of Poughkeepsie, examiner in 
chancery in place of Virgil D. 


Bonesteel. 
CoatTLanp.—Chauncey of Homer, of the county courts 
Mirae 5 ey ag ym Dy ty A on and after the ist 


a Peabo 
1vincston—Samuel H. Fitzhugh of Mount Morris, judge of the 
c, from the th day of May 


county courts, in place of William 

Epbraien Cone of Genesee, notary 

McDonald of Lima, inspector of beef and pork, in place 

William D. of Mount Morris, of beef and pork, is 
Bay LF aaa: 

Benjamin F. Harwood of Sparta, examiner in chancery, in place of 
George Hastings. 

Amnce &, Seiten ef Gencean, conmuinds te hanseny, te glare ef Bes 
amin C. 
{Amos Dan of Avon, examiner in chancery, i» place of William H. 


©. Hoemer. 
Warvxe—Cyrus Leonard of Palmyra, inepector of sole ain ren 
Svrrotx—John H. Goldsmith of Southold, examiner in chancery, im 
place of Charles A. 
on ae — Someta Bates of Albany, inspector general of staves 


Cuemunc.—Thomas Dunn, of Elmira, notary public, re-appointed. 
8 —Oliver 
owen =) Peak, of Painted Post, inspector of lumber, in place 


ALLEGANY—Samuel 8, Haight of Cuba, supreme court commis 


"CusvTaveun—Geenge W. Tew of Silver Creek, notary public. 
Daniel Gould of Owunee, Shiaweune county, Michigan, a commis- 
a , 

sioner of deeds for the State of New-York. . 

I 

Ex pedition to Santa Fe.—The N. O. Picayune the 

trading eom , under command and of fay How- 

Fe on the 15th of 


ard, of the Texan army, will start fer 

May, for the p of opening the trade which has been 
sometime in contemplation. Some agitation has been felt on 
account of a rumored descent upon Austin by the Mexicans, 
and spy companies are out upon watch, but entire 

not given to the rumor. The expedition to Santa Fe will 


GENERAL NEWS. 


New-¥ork Segislature. 

In the Senate, on Thursday, the bill in relation to the co 
lection of Hospital money in New-York, and the bill chang 
ing the location of the Seventh Ward Bank, were severally 
read a third time. . 

Ia AseeMBLy a report was made against the petition of the 
Public School Society of New-York, for an appropriation to 
erect school houses in said citv. 

Bills to incorporate the Trustees of Episcopal Fund of the 
Western diocese of New-York, and to incorporate the House- 
holder's Mutual Ineurance Company of New-York, were 


In the Szwatz, on Friday, Mr. Lee moved a reconsidera- 
tion of the vote rejecting the Assembly bill relative to Jus- 
tices’ Courts, which was carried, and the bill was recom- 


The bill to ineorperate the ‘Sons of Herman,’ in the city 
of New-York, was read a third time and passed. Also, 0 
bill for the relief of the Orphan Society of the city of New- 
York ; to incorporate the St. Nicholas Society of New-York ; 
to incorporate the American Tract Society; relative to the | 
Atlas Marine Insurance Company of New-York ; to incorpo- | 
rate the Sun Mutual Insurance Company of New York, and | 
in relation to the Lunatic Asylum. 


$i 


In AsseuwLy, on Monday evening, the debate on Mr. 
Swackhamer’s reselution relative to the McLeod correspon- 
dence, and on the proposed amendment of Mr. Hoffman, 
was resumed and continued by Messrs. Howley, Grout, and 
O'Sullivan, until the adjournment. 

On Tuesday, bills were passed for the relief of Trinity 
Church, in relation to Christ Church, Oswego, to incorporate 
the New-York Bible and Prayer-book Society, and for other 
ebjects of a local or private nature. 

A resolution was offered and adopted, that the Commis- 
sioners appointed to settle the disputes between the land- 
lord and tenants of the manor of Rensselaefwick, report their 
proceedings to the House. 

A recess was taken till half-past three, in order then to 
continue the consideration of Mr. Swackhamer’s resolution 
relative to McLeod. 

On Wednesday, both Houses were engaged on private and 
local bills, of which a number was passed, or moved forward 
| astage. The Senate passed to a third reading a bill author. 
| ising the Common Council to raise by tax $1,100,000 for the 
annual expenditures of this city. 
| — 

LATER FROM CHINA. 
The ship Panama, Capt. Benjamin, arrived yesterday 








In Assemecy, Mr. Broadhead, from the minority of the 
Committee on Roads and Bridges, reperted faverably on the 
prayers of the petitioners for a bridge over the Hudson | 
River at Albany. 

Mr. Kelsey reported a resolution directing the Attorney 





Pheenix Bank, upon its paying the costs and charges thus | 
Nw degreners This resolution was debated until the adjourn- 
wre coming to any question. 


and finally passed the Committee. 
In Assemstr, Mr. Swackhamer offered a resolution to the 
effect that the Governor be requested to communicate to the 


_ Government in reference to the case of McLeod, or whether 
any arrangements have been entered into by said depart- 


| ciary Committee, with instructions to bring in a bill directing 


McLeod. Mr. H. argued at great length the adoption of his 
motion, contending for the propriety of its passage, and in 
addition that a safe conduct should be granted to McLeod to 
his home. 

A spirited debate arose upen this, which was continued 
until adjournment, without coming to any quesiion. 

In the Senate, on Monday, a bill was reported to revive 


the Select Committee of Senators from the First District, in- 
troduced @ bill to authorise the corporation of the city of 
New-York to raise money by tax. 


bill in relation to the appointment of Bank Receivers. Af- 


Senate, and erdered toa third reading. 

@ In AssemBty, a remonstrance was presented from Joseph 
Mosk, a ereditor of the 7th Ward Bank, against the change 
of location of said Bank. Several charges of mal-practice 
were made against the Bank, which were referred to the 
Committe on Banks, with power to send for persons and pa- 


Pea bill to allow all persons to practice law who, on exami- 


nation, shal] be found qualified, was referred to a select com- 
mittee to report complete. . 

In the Senate, on Tuesday, a resolutien was adopted au- 
thorising the printing of a copy of the report of the American 
Institute, for each school disgrict library in the State. 

The bill respecting the ivers of Moneyed Corpera- 
tions was read a third time and passed. 

The bill for the promotion of Agriculture was then taken 
up in Committee of the Whole, but the Committee rose with- 
out taking any question. 

Court of Errors.—At 12 o'clock the Senate took a re- 
cess and the Court was opened. The Lieut. Governor, 
Chaneellor, and twenty-three Senators present. After hear- 





number 250 strong. 


General to discontinue all further proceedings against the {| 





ments. | 
Mr. Hoffman moved to refer the resslution to the Judi- | 


[the Attorney General to enter « nolle pros qui in the case of | 


the Hamilton Insurance Company. Mr. Verplanck, from ! 


The Senate then went into committee ef the whole on the 


ter receiving some amendments the bill was reported to the | 


| from Canton, in a fine run of one hundred days. She left 
| Macao on the 6th of January, thus bringing dates some 
| eighteen days later than were before received. The Pana- 
| ma, in company with the Kosciusko, was permitted to pass 
| the blockading squadron as an act of special courtesy to the 
| American flag, by the British commander. It is understood 
the Kosciusko had en board 18,000 chests Congo Tea, and 
| probably sailed for Singapore. 

| The political news by this arrival is of no great import- 


On Saturday, the Senate, afier having passed several | ance. The English commander was becoming distrustful of 
bills of a local nature, went into Committee of the Whole 08 | the intentions of the Celestials; the British fleet had been 
the bill relative to the appointment of Receivers of moneyed | peen got ready for action, and an attack on the Bogue Forts 
corporations. The bill was discussed a considerable time || was to have taken place on the 28th ef December. On the 


| 27th, biowever, a Chop arrived and negociations were re- 


The Chinese had junks, loaded with stone, stationed on 


_ House any correspondence he may have had with the General | the first ber, ready for sinking in case the fleet should ad- 


|| vance. The Chinese are very confident of the ability of the 
| Bogue Forts successfully to oppose the Brivish fleet. The 
| troops at Chusan had been redueed by death and removals 
of invalids, nearly one-third in four months and a half. They 
| had received a full supply of provisions, which had done 
| much towards relieving their distresses. The war was ap- 
| pareatly, through the diplomacy of the Chinese, as far from a 
| termination as ever. 
| The Panama brought a very heavy cargo of Teas. 
| ee 
| SFaom Rio Janeino.—The ship Commeree, Capt. Julius, 
arrived at New Orleans on the 12th inst., from Rio Janeiro, 
having made the passage in 43 days. There was nothing 
| stirring in the way ef news. Great preparations were mak- 
| ing for the coronation of the young Emperor, Don Pedro If, 
|| a young lad only 16 years of age. 
| A large number of U. S. vessels of war had been in port 
|; during the last month. The U. S. frigate Potomac, sloops 
, Decatur, Marion, Concord, and schooner Enterprite com- 
| prised the fleet on the Brazilian station. The frigate Con- 
| stellation was to sail for the East Indies in four days, and 
, the prize brig Malek Abdel, Lieut. Ogden, was to sail 
| for the United States next day. The U. S. sloop Boston had 
| sailed thence for the East Indies. The sloops Dale and 
|| Yorktown, accompanied by the store ship Relief, had sailed 
| for the Pacific. . 
| Mineral Point (Illinois) Bank.—The Cashier of this in 
| stitution has addressed the public on the subject of the re- 
| cent s ion, and the uent distrust occasioned there- 
| by. He states that the bank has sus merely in self- 
defence, having paid out within forty days, principally to St. 
sum ef $40,000 in specie and its equive- 
lent—and she stillscontinues to pay her liabilities by 
on St. Louis, and Kentucky notes. He says that the bank 
|| has now on hand $40,000 in ie avd available means— 
|| sufficient to redeem every of her circulation. Her 
| loans and discounts have been confined to the lead trade, and 
she has paidat her counter, since 1837, $200,000 in ie. 
| The citizens of Mineral Point held a meeting after the sus- 
pension and resolved to sustain the bank. (Western (Ill.) Bul. 
I 

Hon. Charles Hudson of Westminster was unanimously 
nominated by a Whig Convention held at Worcester Mass. 
on the 19th inst. as the candidate for tative to 
Congress in place of Hon. Levi Lincoln. Mr. Hudson has 


been for many years a member of the State Legislacury, 
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‘“ LATER FROM EUROPE. 

The Steamship Columbia arrived at Boston on the 19th, 
having left Liverpoel on the 4th inst. thus bringing dates fif- 
teen days later than previous advices. The Great Western, 
whose arrival at this port had been expected for some days, 
had deferred her day of sailing to the 8th. 

The political and general intelligence by the Steamer Co- 
lumbia, although fifteen days later than previous advices, is 
of not much interest. No new light is thrown upon the rela- 
tions between this Country and Great Britain, and indeed 
none wasexpecied. No farther debate upon the subject has 
been had in either house of Parliament. The tone of the 
Press, with regard to the imprisenment of McLeed has lost 
much of its furious bluster, and the advices from this Coun- 
try subsequent to the reception of Mr. Pickens’s Report, 
tended greatly to diminish the asperity and bitter rage whieh 
that document excited. All the leading London journals are 
of the decided opiaion that no war will grow out of it: they 
acquiesce, very generally also, in the propriety of McLeod's 
standing trial at our judicial tribunals, before the Govern 
ment interferes for his safety. 

The Inaugural Adadress of our deceased President was re- 
ceived in England, by the Patrick Henry, on the 26th ultimo. 
The comments upen it, of course, were various as the eom- 
mentators : the general impression, however, was that it was 
thoroughly democratie—more so, indeed, than they had ex- 


pected. The Times, especially, is greatly surprised at the |, 
* ultra-democratic theory of government’ propounded by |; 
Gen. Harrison. The Times proceeds to apply the dostrines |, 
contained in the Address to the case of McLeod. Incon | % 


clusion, it says : 

*“ It is evident that with these principles General Harrison 
cannot to rescue Mr. Mc from the assumed ju- 
risdiction of the State of New-York, either before or after 
trial, to whatever extremities the authorities of that State 


may think proper te proceed, in the (we trust improbable) | 


event of his eonviction. 
“ Whether these principles the United States ought 
not to be as a fraternity of nations united in a 
offensive and defensive against the rest of the world, 
i any mutual responsibility of control, rather than asa 


single nation—whether it is possible for the relations of such | 
a body with other members of the family of Christendom to |, 


be established on any fixed or sati basis—whether 


of the civilized world, are questions which, however existing 
disputes may terminate, it will be of the utmost importance 
for the Governments, both of Europe and of America, se- 
riously and solemaly to consider.” 


have given this document elsew - Its 
character is perfectly pacific, while it is noble and di 3 
and affords a singular and striking contrast to the unmeaning 
speech which is delivered in the House of Peers on the oc- 
¢ason of a new sovereign coming to the throne. The ad- 
dress carries its own comment, and therefore requires no ob- 
servations from us; but we recommend to our readers an at- 


In the British House of Commons on the 23d ult. a bill 
was introduced recommending property tax as a substitute 
for excise and customs. It elicited but little debate and was 
negatived 40 to 27, in a thin House. 

In the House of Lords on the 26th, in answer to a ques- 
tion on the prospect of a commercia! treaty with France, 
Lord Melbourne said, 

“ That negotiations kad been in on this subject 
96 Se eee. we they had Seonaie 20 gael 

was reason te 4 
snesathll daehastion of agus ~ thomecmennfieonioten n 
the last and had i , whi 
oes pun sebtel wiemeged do sepaien vent tst 
however, at an end (hear, hear,) and there was every reason 
pale pee ow ion would be renewed, and that it 

u wr Rom ene hemes Boh een 


which would pm + 
ductions to the great benefit of (hear, hear.) He was 
tejoiced to find that all parties in this , at were 
desirous of mai a friendly France 
(hear, hear;) and he entirely agreed with the opinion of the 
noble that could be mere calculated to for- 
ward and maintain than a free commer- 
cial intereeurse between the two nations.” 

The bill doing away with the disabilities heretofore im- 


posed on Jews, with regard to holding offices has passed its 





THE NEW-YORKER. 


third reading in the House of Commons 


& large majority. || Bat1ze.—This is a yery small settlement on 

Tt met however with strenuous opposition. | Honduras, ove ofthe Central American Sate, 

Emigration to this country and to the various British | river, 
Colonies is become more brisk. It is stated that there are | trade, 

now thirty vessels in the London and St. Katharine docks, |! Leys 

os t the 


f 
i 
2, 


i 
| 


of time it has grown into a 
right of that power to the tory 


F 
g 2 
iff 


fitti to , Hobart Town, | 
tting out to convey emigrants to Sydney » oy the 
Canada, New-York, and to the infant colony of New-Zea- | oaaiend to teen a ype ~ 
land, which are to sail during the month of April, and any | rather the strengest of the two. It is Satins 
will carry out iz all about 5000 passengers. The ships bound | mandant or superinteadent—appoi by the English 
‘ brick bal || ernment—and a Council ; heretofore its public 
to New-Zealand take out bricks as ballast. 7 , 
: lost off in C on the 234 | Bave been administered, or gene on of themselves, with a de- 
A brig was Penzance, jorawall, ~~ of quiet and an absence of all dissension, perfectly re- 
March. Her crew were rescued by a revenue cutter. A| ing to contemplate in these days of restless and 
boat belonging to Penzance, in whieh five men made an at- || agitation. (Com. Adv. 
tempt to proceed to the brig for the purpose of taking off her! It seems by the Boston Daily Advertiser, that a spirit of 
crew, was swamped, and the five men were drowned. They | dissension has at length broken out im this little colony. The 
| left twenty-six children to lament their loss. | Provincial Assembly, on being called together, drafted and 
| A Liverpeol paper of the 3d says that notification was | adopted a reply to the Superintendent, complaining that the 
| made at Lloyd's, requiring tenders for transports to convey Executive Council had usurped unwarrantable powers. They 
| 1600 men with 77 officers, to Halifax and Quebec, whither | have also prepared a Memorial to the Houses of Parliament 
| it is reported 4000 men are ultimately destined. setting forth their grievances and soliciting relief. The Su- 
| In the House of Commons, en a motion to appoint a Com- ! perintendent has published an answer to the Communication,t 


. R | 
| mittee of Inquiry into the state of Newfoundland, Mr. Pack- || justifying his own course and that of the Executive Council. 
} 


| ington made the following statement with regard to that | ———— - 
Colony : I hn, es ew yA ane ig latest ante we 
| Its population, which consists of about 75,000 or 80,000, | have from Tampi fatamores intimates that a ie 
| is about equally divided between and Remen | 2° on foot, about to be executed, by which all the 
Cathelics. The majority of this population is ied sole. | Northern States ef Mexico will be erected into a 
ly in the fisheries, and the of eg beget teat pelea gente ty . 
| the people of Tamaulipas, Durange, Zacatecas, Luis de 
Mexico; while the ill success of 
» has convinced 
Mexico, shat far- 
ther connection with their Southern neighbors can enly serve 
retard their advaneement as a nation. 


: 


i 


£ 
25 


Ff 


iv, the mercan- 
| tile and other important affairs of the Colony have been thrown || & 


nto confusion. \ It is believed that General Arista has the promised aid of 
~“ A gentleman having had a quarrel with a Mem" | il the commanders of ops in the Northern States as soon 
' ber of the A , was sei for a breach of privilege | as the standard of shall be raised; nor is he with- 


‘ out assyrances of from abroad. There are said to 
| be large capitalists in Europe prepared to advance money for 
parties in the Colony had transmitted | the troops, and take coneessions of land in payment; whi 
to the British Government and |; lends will be parcelled out among » large number of Euro- 

i ile, the of affairs become , Pee” settiers. ° 
Sin nh con of de ton ans ae Gee Should the scheme’ succeed, we shall see another and per- 
i office. Last December an | haps» very flourishing member, added to the American ‘am- 
had taken place, during which very serious riots and | Hy of nations. In the salubrity of its climate, the value of 
outrages were committed, and two houses burned to |, it agricultural produce, or the richness of its mines, few 


, and the Chief Justice, having liberated hirn on habeas eor- 
| pus, was himself ordered into custody by the Assembly. 


pene oes 


lection 


the ground. | of the world may excel the that was formerly 
“ The Governor, on meeting the Colonial Leyiotasane, stated known under the name of Internal Provinces of Mexico. 

| these facts to them in the strongest terms, and told them that | Under any thing like wlerable government, and aided by the 

unless such scenes could be prevented by law, the Colony | capital which Europe can spare, the Northern States of Mex- 

| would justly be deemed unfit for a representative Constitu- | icc must soon become a great and powerful s.ation. 4 

| tion. Circumstances like these were surely a foundation for || (N. O. Courier. 

| the inquiry he sought; but he would not into the Cem- | 7 

| mittee with in any way siniged a the question } Correspondence of the Sovesash Republican. 

| whether the Constitution of Newfoundland | ___,_, Puonswa, April 4, 1841, 

thould be “ wee ” | An ex has this morning arrived at l’ilatka from Fort 


Address gave great satisfaction to all reflecting men in Paris | 
although many who had been joyfully expecting a war be- | 
tween the United States and Great Britain which should | 


repealed. ee - 4. : 
Sewer dency of President Harri rq || Mine, stating thas the Indians have exhibited a hustile attitude 


this day within one mile of Fort King. A party of seven war- 
riors suddenly emerging from the hammock, attacked a small 
party of soldiers who were out hunting, fired upon them and 
killed private Thompson, — “Hi,” Second Infantry. 
This occurrence took place at 12, M. A detachment of the 
Anether 


The Paris justification bill has been under discussion in 


| tionably pass that body though not without a most formidable 
ition. 
Moniteur eontains an ordonnanes calling out the con- 
tingent of 80,000 men, and if under any circumstances the 
number should fall short of that amount, it is to be comple- 


been yet called upon to serve. 
An insurrection has been attempted at Marseilles 


A letter from Milan mentions the following melancholy 
terannation of the life of Field Marshal Count Radetzky, 
Commander-in-chief of the Austrian army in Italy ;—‘This 
distinguished officer had for some time been afflicted with a 
complaint in his eyes, which at length degenerated into a 
cancer. For a long while no one would venture to acquaint 
him with the real state of the case, but at last his physicians, 
on being urged by him to tell the truth, explai the dan- 
gerous nature of the disease. He received the information 
with apparent firmness, but as soon as he wns left alone in 
his chamber, he teok ene of his pistols, which always hung 
spate beb-chle, ont sins, Senet The Austrian army has 

lost one of its most able commanflers.” 
ne 

Painful Accident.—On 
zamed John 





| 

_prove advantageeus to France, were bitterly disappointed. |; 
| the Chamber f Peers since the 17th ult. It.will unques- |) 
|, started from that station for Fort King. 


command at Fort King immediately left in pursuit. 
item to add to the pleasing prospect of the closing the war. 
These Indians are su to be of the same party which 
left Fort Clinch y about the time the express rider 
It is now the full of 
to insert in your columns 
‘ Yours, &. 


LL 
The Mormons.—The Corner Stone of the great Mormon 


|| the moon, and may expect shortly 
| an article headed ‘ Bloody Massacre. 


| 


ted by such of the conscripts of former years as have not | Temple (that is to be) at Nauvoo, Illinois, was laid on the 


Gthgnst. in presence of seven or eight thousand persons, and 
| the Nauvoo Military Legion, consisting of six hundred and 
| fifty men. The Warsaw (Ill.) World, says: “ Mr. Rigdon 
| officiated at the laying of the chief corner stone, and ad- 
i dressed the assembly in a very energetic manner in a speech 
| of about an hour's length. On the whole, the exercises 
| passed off with the utmost order, without accident or the 
slightest disturbance. Gen. Bennet commanded the Legion, 
under the direction of the Prophet, and acquitted himself in 
a truly officer-like manner.” 

a 

New-England Clergy.—In a recent Convention at Bos- 
ton, it was stated that statistical returns from the whole of 
New-England showed the average individual compensation of 
the Clergy to be but $300 per annum. In most of the towns 
the salary is from three to five hundred, and a large portion of 
them get but $200 in cash. 


eR 
Drowned.—The body of a man named Adams, who re- 
sided in Lamberton, N. J., was found in the Water Power, 
on the 13th. It appeared to have been in the water for a 








day or more. His habits were intemperate. 
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‘olume IL Philsdelphie, Corey & Hart. New-York, Car- 

Mr. Macaulay is without doubt the most brilliant writer 
at present enlisted in Eaglish Criticism, and his numerous 
contributions to the prominent periodicals of Great Britain, 
have attained a popularity far greater than is usually vouch- 
safed to this class of literary productions. As a scholar he 
1s evidently thoroughly accomplished in at least the superfi- 
cialities of Ancient and Modern literature: he has a keen, 
sharp-sighted discrimination in all matters of politics and 
general science, and a full, complete mastery of the English 
language, which he occasionally wields with tremendous 
force. His style is classic, remarkably vigorous, and at 
times dignified. In the vividness of his sketches and the 
pointed directness of his thoughts, he often successfully ri- 
vals Carcrtz, while his style is entirely free from that 
affectation and un-English inversion which disfigure the best 
preductions of the latter. 

The prevailing feature of Macactar's style and often the 
great secret of his strength, is the vigor and power ef his 
antithesis, and to this he often sacrifices at least a portion 
of the truth. It is « favorite weapon with him, and he uses 
no discrimination as to the topics on which it is employed. 
He not only overwhelms a political opponent by the vigorous 
force with which he uses it, nor does he apply it merely to 
some glaring absurdity in opinion, or some other legitimate 
subject for its exercise ; but all questions which come under 
his view are treated in the same way. The philosophy of 
Bacon, and the profoundest theories of Plato—with all the 
leading and prominent questions which grow out of these 
subjects, are treated with the same flippant piquancy—and 
but litle charity'Is exercised toward those who see fit to 
differ with him in opinion. His style is eminently that of « 
professional Reviewer—strightforward, eminently vigorous 
and thoroughly dogmatic 

Ths pecsent vebeuo of bis Miscellanies is, to American 
readers, the least interesting of the series, though this arises 
rather from the nature of the subjects embraced in it, than 
the manner in which they are treatéd. With few excep- 
tions, the topics discussed are intimately connected with 
English Politics. The first article is a review of Mackin- 
tosh's ‘ History of the Revolution in England in 1688,’ which 
is followed by a very able sketch of the history of British 
India, as connected with the administration of Lord Crive. 
The character of this eminent and much vilified statesman 
and leader, is clearly and boldly drawn, and full particulars 
of his life and “services are interwoven. Sir William Tem- 
ple is also made the subject of a long and most excellent ar- 
ticle, in which the history of his political life is given at 
length, and a candid, though far from culogistic estimate is 
formed of his abilities and opinions. His pretensions to 
sound scholarship are ridiculed, and made the subject of Mr. 
Macaulay's habitual sarcasm, while his abilities as a writer 
and a statesman are greatly disparaged, and his personal 
character severely judged. Ranke's ‘ History of the Popes,’ 
and Mitford's ‘ History of Greece,’ are the subjects of re- 
views not closely connected with British politics: the laifer 
work is very severely condemned for the inaccuracy of its 
statements, and the prevailing prejudice in favor of mon- 
archy which shines through every page. ‘ The Athenian Or- 
ators’ is the topic of a brief classical essay, embracing a no- 
tice of Athenian education, and some valuable remarks in- 
troductory to the main subject, which he promises to discuss 
at some future time. 


Commi ade 
Jay. 





On Henoes, Hene-Wonsnir axp tae Henorc im History. Six 
Lectures. By Tuomas Canuyie. D. Appleton & Co., 900 
Broadway. 
This latest work of the great philosophical critic, which we 

announced as in press some weeks since, has just been pub- 

lished. Like all his other works, it abounds in profound 
thought, in high conceptions of Man's dignity, worth and 
destiny, in powerful description and in the most vivid por 
traits. We shall endeavor at another time to give some ac- 
count of its scope and character; we have placed on our out- 
side an eloquent extract, which we are sure willbe read with 
general interest. At present we can only say further that 
the promptness with which it has been published, and the 





beautiful dress in which it appears, are most creditable to 
the enterprising Publishers. The standard works which 
they have brought out during the season have been most ac- 
ceptable to all scholars and literary meo. i 






so elaborate and satisfactory a work on so neglected a subject 
as the one before us. The fact that a labor of this magni- 
tude should have been undertaken and successfully prosecu- 
ted at this time, is a cheering indication that the palmy days 
of classical learning have not yet passed away forever; and 
the still more gratifying fact that a Dictionary so complete, 


should hgve found its Author and Publisher on this side the 
Adlantic, is fall of matter for present pride‘and of high promise | 
for the future. It'gives good hope that amid/all our party strifes, 
and the never-ceasing turmoil of political and social discussions, 
nA aren ayes sayy 5 aes 
profound love for the manifold wisdom of ‘ hoar Antiquity +’ 
and that our country, when she shall reach her mature 
strength, will yield the palm to none of the nations of the old 
world—neither in the perfection of her political institutions 
nor in the profound knowledge of her classical scholars. 
The superior excellence of Prof. Anthon’s work over the 
only work of the kind previously extant—the Dictionary of 
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so comprehensive in its plan and so accurate in its details, || 


Sovruea» Lirenany Messencen, for April. Vol. VIL. No. 4. T. W. 
White, Richmond, Va. ~ 
Before we say any thing as to the contents of the present 
number, a word respecting its size. It is too large by nearly 
half. Why does our friend White furnish his subscribers, as 
in the present case, with thirty-two pages more thaa he con- 
tracts todo? We doubt whether they are better pleased at 
such liberality, and we are sure it cannot be afforded at his 
present price. The profits of literary enterprise are always 
| small, and we venture to hint that a little economy is abso- 
(Soren if he would live, 
The present is an excellent number, and might be well 
filled with the sterling articles it contains, while the mediocre 
would never be missed, had they been altogether omitted. 
We shall give a brief notice of such as most interest us. 
‘ Burns,’ by H. T. Tuckerman, is an able and judicious 
article, doing justice to the genius of the gifted ‘ ploughman,’ 
and throwing the veil of charity over his infirmities. That 
| Burns erred, we know and feel ; but let us do justice to the 
| een eee aga ee aanyS < 
| impulse that led to the wrong. 


“ What's done we partly may compute,” 
But know not what's resisted.” 


After all our regret for his infirmities, we must take him 
as he was, for he could not have been Robert Burns, the 
[child of soe. of impulse, and of tenderness, the pious, sensi- 
tive, and independent man, struggling with adversity, his fine 
| qth wieuinebSiuutyian tp Ge geen of poverty and 
| a hard, unsympathising destiny, had he not been endowed as 
he was, mentally and morally. 

‘Captain Marryatt and his Diery,’ appears to be an able 





Lempriere—may be seen at a glance. 

In the art of teaching anything—it matiers not what—two 
things are to be aimed at as of paramount necessity : the 
teaching everything that ought to be learned, and nothing 
that ought to be ualearned! The original and unrevised text 


with rare exceptions, te have taught nothing of mythology 
but its sensuality ; nothing of history but its lies! The most 
absurd fables, the most undoubted facts, were laid before the 
Student with equal gravity,as if with equal reason. Half, at 
the least reckoning, of what a Student learned therefrom, he 
ought not to have been suffered to learn at all; and of the 
remaining half, another moiety had two be unlearned after- 
wards—the most difficult, by the way, of all things—as crude, 
unsatisfactory, or absolutely false! Mr. Anthon’s edition of 
Lempriere corrected much of this ; it did away with much of 
the wrong, and added much of the right. Moreover, it at 
once took place, and became a standard not only here, but in 
England, and on the continent of Europe. With this result 
most Scholars would have rested satisfied—all publishers, 
except the Harpers, (all, at least, that we know or have 
heard of,) would have remained content. For they held the 
copyright, they owned the stereotype plates, and they were 
coining golden opinions from the general and increasing dif- 
fusion of their valuable possession. Few men, indeed, under 
these circumstances, would have gone to a vast new expense, 
merely to create a work which should supercede and render 
nugatory their own productive property. For, good as An- 
thon's Lempriere was, so infinitely better is Anthon’s Diction- 


of Lempriere nearly reversed this law; for it may be said, || 


defence of our country and its institutions, but it is eo long 
that we have been obliged to give it only a cursory perusal. 

‘ Vagaries of Learned Men,’ is in many respects a pleasant 
paper ; but the censures are too sweeping, and the writer is 
not sufficiently careful to separate truth from error in the 
opinions he holds up to ridicule. That the great and good 
have entertained absurd notions is less a subject for ridicule 
than regret; but all these theories are only so many proofs of 
the restless struggle in search of truth, the reaching of the 
finite mind in search of the infinite. 

‘Old Acquaintances,’ is « right pleasant paper; we only 
wish the fumes of tobacco and the odor of the wine-cup 
mingled less frequently with his reminiscences. 

‘ A Stroll in Broadway,’ by Mrs. Mary E. Hewitt. Really 
this lady is one of the most racy and agreeable of our writers. 
The anecdote respecting the beggar children is told with in- 
finite grace, and is excellent in itself. 

* Northern and Southern Slavery,’ is one of the most dis- 
torted and bitter articles we remember to have read. If, as 
is said, it was written by an‘ Accomplished Northern Lady,’ 
we can only say we pity both her head and heart. We know 
not by what process of reasoning she can confound the affcc- 
tionate and respectable household labors of a Northern wife 
and mother with the servile employments of the bought and 
sold of the South. There are brutal husbands and fathers at 
the South as well as at the North; but because such is the 
fact, it would be manifestly unjust to say that all husbands 
and fathers are brutes. And because occasionally an op- 
pressed wife, a tame household drudge, may be found, we 








ary, that no man in his senses, about to purchase one, could 
doubt between the two—the difference in price being about 
one dollar—the difference in value at least one hundred fold. 

Prof. Anthon, more than any other Scholar who has at- 
tempted a work of this kind, at least out of Gernfany, is not 
only profoundly acquainted with the details of Ancient lore, 
but thoroughly imbued with its spirit. He treats each branch 
of his subject not more as a Scholar than as a clear sighted 
philosophical critic ;—his work, therefore, far from being 
merely a dry, uninteresting catalogue of ancient names and 
dates, gives « full and most instructive idea of the spirit 
of ancient philosophy, politics and mythology. 

In ecisnog, in clearness, ia bulk end variety of information, 
in the i of its details, the vigor of its argu- 
meuts, the truth of its conclusions, the accuracy of its state- 
ments, this work is indeed unrivaled. Suffice it to say, that 
in the production of this work, Professor Anthor has solved 
the great problem of giving to the world a book which should 
be equally valuable to the Scholar and Professor, to the man 
of letters and the unlearned; for it is profound and elabor- 
ate, without being pedantic or abstruse—entertaining, yet not 
trifling—concise, yet comprehensive. It is a book of which 
we are proud, as Americans, that it should be the work of a 
fellow countryman—it is an honor to its author and the land 








are not thence to declare that, “ perhaps Southern husbands 
are as arbitrary to their wives, as the husbands of the North. 
If they are, I affirm boldly, that your wives are the most op- 
pressed and miserable slaves that you have amongst you.” 
The article bears the impress of strong and bitter feelings, 
and as such is unworthy of publication. 

‘ Amelia,” has the true spirit of the “divine art.” Her 
‘ Musings’ are fall of poetic beauty, and gentle, fervent en 
thusiasm. 

‘The Stranger’s Grave,’ too, by Miss Jane T. Lomax, is 
excellent in thought and expression. 

‘The Acorn, A Poem,’ by Mrs. Seba Smith, of this City, 
is one of the most graceful and thought-inspiring productions 
of the season. It is an impressive and beautiful lesson of 
life, under the similitude of the germination, growth and de- 
cay of an oak of the forest. We shall copy it. 

We have marked some other poems end spirieed prose 
articles for extract or comume ng them, ‘ Night 
and Morning,’ by Mrs. E. J. Eames—but we bave no room 
this week for more than the expression of our opinion that 
the Southern Literary stands in the front rank of American 
periodicals, and richly deserves and will receive an abundant 
patronage. 

(G” The new Celector of the Port of Philadelpiia entered 











that gave him birth. 








upon the duties of his office yesterday. 
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Tecumsen: An American Poem, illustrative of the History, Scbnery, 
‘ho. af the Great Ween 


We have been favored with the perusal of some portions 
“of a yet unpublished Poem, entitled as above, to which a 
young countryman has devoted much time and in which he 
has displayed no little poetic ability. Although a noted In- 
dian warrior gives his name to the work, it is by no means 
confined to his adventures, but preseats the History of the 
Last War in the North-West, from the Indian troubles of 
1810, 11, down to the closing Battle of the Thames, inclu- 
ding vivid portrayals of the actions at Tippecance and no 
Lake Erie as well as those in which Tecumseh was person- 
ally engaged. The boundless Prairies, eternal Forests, the 
unequaled Lakes, and magnificent features of the Great 
West, are depicted with fidelity and graphic power. We 
have hardly room for an extract exhibiting the scope and 
bearing of this National Poem; but the following brief pas- 
sage will evince its spirit and quality : 
SPRING. 
BRriGut goddess of the Southern clime! 
Bedewer of the wings of Time ! 
Wand’ ring th’ eternal spheres among, 
For ever fair, fer ever young, 
And still from world to world to renewing, 
What Time and Death are still undoing— 
O Spring! Earth's visitant from Heaven! 
What countless gifts by thee are given ! 
Thou passest o'er old Winter's reign— 
Asunder bursts his icy chain; 
Thou breathest—regions at thy breath 
Awaken from the sleep of Death ; 
Thou visitest the gloomy North, 
With thy soft train of whispering Hours, 
And all the stars come brighter forth 
To gaze upon the opening flowers ; 
Thou speakest with thy gentle voice, 
And birds in green-wood bowers rejoice ; 
Thou smilest—lo! the mountains blue 
Bright dreams of ancient years renew, 
And brooks and fountains, running free, 
Haste to embrace the calling sea. 
Bat most, when worn with wo and pain, 
Or years or sickness’ lingering reign 
Unto the human mind and heart 
An angel visitant thou art. 
The faded eye grows bright to thee ; 
The low pulse beats less ianguidly ; 
The pale cheek wins a fresher hue ; 
Exheusted Thought revives anew : 
E’en palsied Age thy presence greets 
And from the grave one step retreats ! 
Thou only canst not from their bed— 
Ah! would thou couldst!—awake the dead : 
How would the minstrel’s heart run o'er 
To meet the loved, the lost, once more '!— 
Yet why awake to Life's wild fever? 
O thrice-beloved! sleep forever! 








ing principles—applicable to all men, in all condivions and in | 


| sand portions, and a guide book prepared for each. Every 


THE NEW-YORKER. 


ciently clear, is given of the Universities and other educa- 
tional establishments of France. The correspondence of 
the Committee of Public Safety in the time of the French 
Revolution, is also made the subject of a vigorous paper,— 
portraying the atrocities of that terrible time, and the fierce, 
destroying spirit which actuated some of the prominent agents | 
in its awful events. Mr. Gallatin’s pamphlet on the North- 
Eastern Boundary Question, is reviewed at length, with a 
great deal of flippancy, and apparent contempt. The same 
course of reasoning which has been pursued again and again 
by the English writers on this subject, is brought forward, 

ing at the same conclusion, that the right of Great 
Britain to the territory in dispute is perfectly clear and in- 
disputable. It thinks, of course, that ‘no man in any part of 
the United States, whose candor and good sense is not ob- | 
scured by some party or local interest, can look at the ques- 
tion without feeling the strong cenviction that the British 
line is that which must best express the original inéentions of 
the parties.’ The article is written with ability, and contains 
good suggestions as to the course of conduct which should be 
adopted, by both parties, while the question is pending. The | 
concluding paper is an attempt to show that Popery and the 
Romish Priests are at the bottom of all the suffering and 
degradation, physical, moral and political, of ‘ unhappy 
Ireland.’ 


A Voice ro tne Manairp: Being a pay ee of Social, Moral 
and i Duties, addressed ta. Husbands and Wives. By 
John Austin. New-York, J. & H. G. Langley. 


This book belongs to a class of works which is becoming 
exceedingly numerous, and of which we are beceming hear- 
tily tired. It is in this direction that a prominent evil of the 
Press develops itself. The opinion seems to be prevalent | 
that man is not to be directed now-a-days in his conduct and |, 
manner of life, as aforetime, by certain leading, all-embrac- 


all circumstances; but society must be split up into a thou- 


association that may be formed, no matter what is its object, 
must have its ‘ organ'—every clique its expositer, and every 
distinct class its distinct set of rules for general guidance.— 
But this principle is not only carried into the artificial subdi- 
visions of society; lines of demarcation are also drawn be- | 
tween members of the same family—and each member has | 
his ‘ own book.’ Hence for the last few years we have seen 
issued frem the press in swift succession, the ‘Young La- 
dies’ own Book,’ the ‘ Young Gentleman's Book,’ ‘ Voices to 
Parents,” 
these may be well enough in themselves, but why make life 
so artificial—and each station in society so isolated and dis- 
tinct? Is there no way of persuading the Husband that it is 
his duty to love and protect his companion except by writing 
a book for his especial benefit? Is there no general law—is 
there no Christian precept which would teach him this? The 





Tar Lowpon Quarrerty Review—No. cxxxrv. For —_, 1841 
American Edition, Vol. xv,No.u. New-York, Jemima M. Mason. | 


Trten’s ‘History of Scotland’ is the subject of the open- | 
ing paper in this number of the London Quarterly. The par- | 
ticular topic discussed, is the much vexed question as to the 
guilt or innocence of Mary, Queen ef Scots, with regard to 
the murder of Darnley. It attempts to resolve the doubts 
which Mr. Tyler entertains upon this point, by evidence 
brought to light by his own work. The writer contends that 
there is not the slightest ground to believe that Mary had 
any share in this atrocity, and nothing but the vaguest con- 
jecture tolead to the belief that she had any foreknowledge of 
it. The second article is a review of various works on Rus- 
sia and the North of Europe, giving interesting sketches of 
scenery and character, and valuable remarks on the trad, 
manufactures, &c., of that Empire. The work of Mrs. 
Hamilton Gray on the Etruscan Tombs, is made the subject 
of a review deeply interesting to the classical scholar, with ‘a 
valuable account of the history of that almost entirely un- 
known country, of their manners, their paintings and archi- 
tecture. It is written with vivacity, and a warm interest in 
the character and fate of this ancient confederation. The 
State of Society and Education in France, is the subject of s 
very interesting paper, of which we may give some farther 
account at some future time. It examines the history of that 
country with a view to show that nations have now-a-days 
mere to fear from an internal barbarism—from the effects of 
reckless, able, law-defying men, who have no reverence for 
Jaw or oder, and who yearn only for excitement, adventure 
and personal aggrandizement—than from the efforts of out- 
war | foes, A good account, though not in all respects suffi- 


course of instruction now-a-days leads men to forget that 
there are such things as principles of universal application— 
and each one is looking for the path marked out for his espe- | 
cia] benefit, as though he had no duties binding upon him as 
& man—and in common with his fellow men—but only as a | 
husband, or a father or a ‘ young man,’ or as helding some 
particular relation to those about him. This is but a shallow 
mode of instruction, and has no substantial worth ; for these 
duties’ are but secondary, and derive all their binding force 
and permanence from those great principles in which alone 
these have their being: when, therefore, they are separated 
from them, they become lifeless and hollow, and cannot en. 
dure’ 

Mr. Austin's work seems to be, of its class, a very good 
one; it is written with ease, and the lessons inculcated, 
although such as would readily occur to every one of com- 
mon sense and right principles, are well expressed, and may 
be of general utility. The book is brought out in a very neat 
and elegant dress. 








Snonz Seasons sy Dow Jn. L. Labree 131 Naseau-et. 

Part first of these light papers, originally published in the 
Sunday Mercury, has just been issued in Pamphlet form 
They have been highly praised in some of our leading period- 
icals, and are indeed written with much racy humor and 
abound in piquant and truthful reflections. They are not, 
however, in accordance with our taste, as the good effect 
which might be expected from one sentence is completely 
neutralized by the farcical complexion given to it in the next. 
Still they are very agreeably written and will well repay for 


‘ Hints to Youth,’ &c. &c. without end. Some of | 





cqtshehnnatGinteaiensts GREER, ee 
dents are connected with the condition of the Isle of Axholme 
in England as it was two hundred years ago, when the most 
deadly enmity existed between the tenants of the isle and 
| the dwellers in the neighborhood. The settlement of a Dutch 
| family there, their manner of life, their troubles with a neigh- 
| bering family, the misfortunes which befel them by the sud- 
| den submersion of the Island by a flood, and the manner of 
} thei escape from death and the spirit manifested by the dif- 
| ferent individuals of their litle group, as well as the effect 
of these calamities on their minds and hearts, furnish the 
materials owt of which Miss Martineau has made a very de- 
| lightful and instructive tale. Written as it is for children, 
Pepenpntengpeneee vp -gper- aaa the whole is told 
| in an easy, graceful style, and must prove highly scceptable 
| to all its readers. 


| sazany’s Museum. Published Moathly : Boston ; Bradford & Soden - 
} New-York ; W. K. Vaill 91 Nassau-st. 


This is the latest publication of that indefatigable friend ef 
| children, Peter Parley—written in his own simple, unaffected 
, and winning style. His writings have always been great fa- 
vorites with those for whose especial benefit they were de- 
signed and we doubi not his ‘Museum ’ will be sure to share 
the popularity of his earlier publications. 
—_———= 
Literary Intelligence. 

A fourth edition of the Poets of America has just been 
y published by Collins, Keese & Co. We understand that a 
| secend volume is in preparation, and will probably be issued 
about the first of August. The selections will be made with 
' great care and discrimination, and the illustrations will be 
| of the same character as those of the first volume, sketched 
‘with great freedom and grace by some of the best American 
Artists. When complete, the work will be one of the most 
| elegant productions ever brought out in this Country. 

FOREIGN. 
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‘The principal Literary Intelligence that has reached us by 


| the Columbia, relates to the Continent. At Paris the third 
| part of E. Burnouf's ‘ Oriental Collection’ has just been pub- 
lished : it is entitled ‘Le Bhagavata purana,’ or the Poctical 
History of Krichna. The first portion of the work was is- 
sued in 1837, being « History of the Mongols of Persia, and the 
first volume of the second part, entitled ‘ Abou'Ikasim Fir- 
dousi the Book of Kings,’ was published in 1838. 

‘The Library of Education’ which has been for some years 
in course of publication, is rapidly approaching its comple- 
tion. The Histories of France, England, Russia, Poland, 
Italy and Germany, written by eminent literary men of 
j France, have severally appeared, and two new volumes are 
in preparation and will speedily be published. They are en- 
| titled « Literature in a Methodical Course,’ and the Literary 
Ages of France. 

Madame George Sand has just written a new work said 
to be very entertaining, entitled The Traveler's Companion 
in France. 

A youthful poet of great promise, named Ferdinand Dv- 
gué, has just published a volume of Sonnets. His poctical 
writings are said to be distinguished for their tenderness and 
sentimentality. 

Professor Boutriche, the author of several chronological 
works, has just published a comprehensive work entitled o 
Table, comparative and historical, of ancient and modern 
Religions, the principal Religious Sects and the Philosophical 
Schools. It is said to be well digested and to exhibit great 
talent and research. 

M. de Lamartine has just issued his Report to the Cham- 
ber of Deputies on the state of literary property in France. 
He contends earnestly for the necossity of an internations! 
copy right, ‘called for,” he says, ‘by the complaints of wri- 
ters, tho losses of publishers, and the unanimous cry all over 
Europe, against the scandalous pillage of public and private 
property, which doubtless the silence of the law ef public 
right sanctions, but which is, nevertheless, a disgrace to civ- 
ilization.’ 

Carl von Rotteck, the celebrated German historian, died 
on the 26th of December, 1840. This melancholy event has 
deprived the literary world of Germany of one of its most 








« leisure half-hour spent in their perusal. 


popular writers, and the constitutional cause of one of its 





most uncompromising and strenuous advocates. Asa proof 
of the estimation in which his great work, the History of the 
World, was held, a bookseller in Branswick gave the large 
sum of £1,500 for the right of publishing it a short time 
since. 

A recent official statement of the number of students ia 
the several Prussian Universities exhibits a surprising reduc- 
tion in the returns for the last few years. The total number 
of students in 1829 was 6,097, while in 1839 it was only 
4,532—a falling off of one-half has taken place in the theo- 
logical and juridical faculties, while on the contrary Medicine 
and Philosophy have received additional attention. 

An English Journal has been established at Leipsic, enti- 
led ‘ The English Examiner and Continental Advertiser :'—~ 
It is edited with considerable ability by E. A. Moriarty. 

Dr. J. Franzc, who has been called to the Professorship o | 
Modern Greek Literature, recently attached to the Univer- 
sity of Berlin, is engaged in the continuation of Professor 
Bockh’'s ‘ Collection of Greek Inscriptions.’ 

The first part of an interesting work by Franz Palacky, 
entitled Bohemian Archives, has just been published at 
Prague. The whole work will consist of twelve parts, form- 


of the Emperor Sigismund from 1414 to 1437 ; King Wenzel 


of Wilhelm von Pernstein in 1520. 
Ata meeting of German Naturalists at Erlangen, Dr+ Kosh | 
of Jena, presented his new map of the Caucasian provinces, | 


the result of three years’ residence in those provinces. Prof. 


Olympios, from Athens, attended the meeting, and furnished 
tho Society with some interesting details respecting the Nat- 
ural History of Greece. 

SCHELLINO, as we stated some weeks since, has been ap- 
pointed to a Professorship in tho department of Justice at 
Berlin, with liberty to give what lectures he pleases. The 
azrmosphere of Munich does not seem favorable to the study 
of science; for this celebrated professor had announced a 
course of lectures on the Philosophy of Mythology, with the 
humiliating addition, ‘if a sufficient number of hearers could 
be found.’ On this occasion, however, the lecture-reom was | 
crowded, and he was received with enthusiastic applause. It 


is said that Cornelius and Kaulbach will probably both be | I moe steana, bo has Aived the Son faethe catenl 
i 


called to Berlin. 

In Berlin 13,000 children are educated wholly or in part 
at the expense of the City. At present £43,000 of the pub- | 
lic funds are voted annually for purposes of gratuitous in- | 
struction. 

Henrich Heine, the celebrated German author, has just , 
published another work, ‘which shows,’ says the Foreign | 
Quarterly, ‘how deeply a man can sink, who wanders with- 
out fixed principles. Gilaring self-conceit, arrogance, and a 
want of sincerity are apparent throughout. Even in his best | 
productions, there was always much leaven, yet his worst 
enemies could hardly have prophesied that he would have | 
sunk so low.’ 

With the destruction of the Trinity cloister in St. Salvador, 
all traces of the burial place of the Spanish poet Caldcron 


vanished. It seems that recently, as some workmen wore | 


engaged in pulling down the ruins of an old cloister, a tomb 
was found under the walls, which proved to be that of the 
poet. An architect who was fortunately present read the 
inscription and saved the stone. A subscription has been 
opened for the erection of a bronze statue to the poet in some 
public situation. 

The first part of an architectural work of great promise 
has been published at Florence, entitled the Architectural 
Works of Raffaello Sanzio; the illustrations and remarks are 
by Carlo Pontani—said to be thoroughly acquainted with the 
history and progress of Grecian architecture. 

A werk of great value, descriptive of all the galleries of 


paintings in Rome, is in the course of publication in that city. © 


M. Gutzkow, a celebrated German dramatist, has written 
for the Dramatic Annual a tragedy entitled ‘ Richard Savage,’ 
founded upon the life and history of the illustrious and ill- 
fated English poet from whom it takes its name. It did not 
succeed, hewever, on the stage, mainly through its want of 
unity. The Annual contains, beside this, several new plays 
by distinguished German authors. 

A posthumous work of Dr. E. Miller is about to be pub- 
lished at Breslau. It is upon the History of Greck Litera- 
ture, espevially during its decline. The manuscripts are in 
the hands of his brother, K. Otfried Maller, by whem the 
work will be edited. From the high reputation of its author, 
classical scholars anticipate a work of great value. 
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| Frank Hall Standish, recently deceased, were bequeathed 
| by him to Louis Phillipe. The paintings, it is said, include 


MISCELLANEODS. 


_Two volumes of Schiller’s Dramatic Remains, never yet 


7 THE NEW-YORKER, Folio or Quarto, may be obtained of the 


published, are about to be issued at Narnberg, uniform with || esular Newemen in most of the principal Cities of the Union, either 


his other works. 
A treatise by Lewald on the Roman Theatre, with illus- 
trations by Hochdanz, in two volumes, is in press at Stuttgart. 
The number of works published in Belgium during the | 


past year amounted to three hundred and twenty : 298 were | 
in French, 92 in Flemish, 6 in Latin and 4 in the German 


language. The University of Zurich in Switzerland has 143 | 


students. A Society of Arts has been formed by the towns | 
of Bern, Basle and Zurich, and the first exhibition is to take | 


place at the latter place early in the spring. 
The entire library and valuable collection ~f paintings of 


_tome of the finest Murillo’s, and will probably grace the | 


| walls of the Louvre. es a ceed 


had nearly completed his Life of Cardinal Ximenez. 
The second part of Mr. Birch’s translation of Goethe's 
Faust is nearly complete, and will soon be published in Lon- | 





| don. Both parts of the work will be embellished with beau- 


| tiful steel engravings, after Moritz Retzsch, and will form | 
ing fear volumes. That already issued contains the writings | the most complete translation of the work that has yet beea 
offered. 
and the Herrenverein from 1394 to 1401; and the writings | 





SCS 


Mr. Epitor :— When will men learn to wrile good En- 
_glish?. In a new and very respectable paper called the | 





Northern Light, published in Albany, page 10, there is a | 


note in the margin respecting the procurement of salt by | 
solar evaporation. In the last sentence it is written—* A | 
much purer article is now attainable, than we could ever | 
before procure, unless we purchase foreign salt.” This is 
not good English: attainable should be obtainable. 

In an article taken from the Newark Daily Advertiser, | 
, on Obedience, the first lineruns thus: “ Mothers, learn your || 
children to govern themselves.” Learn, for teach should | 
never find its way into good writing. 

In a Connecticut paper, called the Congregational Ob- 
server, a teacher who signs his name T. L. Wright, adverti- 
sing a Family School, writes thus; ‘“ For this purpose, he | 
| has leased the former well-known beautiful mansion "—this | 
He is 
|) said to be a classical scholar. Suppose a man should write 
“T have sold a house for my family,” instead of “1 have 
bought it.” What should we think of his scholarship ? 








|| lowed. Apply promptly to 





i= , | tore These terms are 


in single numbers or weekly at the lowest cash rates. Among those 
who keep it for sale at the earliest moment are 





Wanted, Newsmen to sell The New-Yorker in all the other Cities and 
principal Towns of the Union. The most favorable terms will be al 
H. GREELEY & Co. New-York. 





INDUCEMENTS TO CLUBS AND AGENTS. 
Any person or clab sending us Ten Dollars free of 
| aore inal receive therefor SEVEN copies of the 
Folio New-Yorker or FIVE of the Quarto edition for 
- ensuing year. For Twenty Dollars FIFTEEN co- 


ies of the Folio or TEN of the Quarto edition will 
forwarded, and for larger amount in propor- 
much lower than have ever be- 

| fore been offered, in d ince to the general depression of the 


| times, and in the hope of increase of our circulation. 


it are 
— ret Seis & CO. 30 Ann-tt. 
New-York, March 20, 1841. 
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t It is mere negligence in education which has introduced 1 iE, WALKER, 108 Fubice ctvest, bao = bay my 
| the use of werse for stanza by our Clergy. “ Sing four rer- | dents of the United Shores, Washit Harrison's Inaugu 
sce,” instead of “ four stanzas." Wheat would Watts, or | | tivation of the meh ey og ty 

i Dryden, or Cowper say, if they could bear such language in to the Stateeman and Politician, and no library can be 

, 7 i 

} or* It never occurs in their writings. w. | complete without wish tt, the publisher hes get ep 0 separate 

| ee || edition, with a highly,f Minvehed Portrait by 3. Halpin. Esq. and s non: 
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April 14, Horatio Hill. to Elizabeth of Royal Wilds. | Feb. 2.—f&q tml Pnocipal 
April 14, Smith D. Sturtevant, to “| 
“a Edward Hemmoad. BOARDING IN NEW-YORK. 
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| Mary ' 
| At Boston, April 15, Rev. Heary H. Holmes, missionary at Constan- | “Ow MissiON PAPER WAREHOUSE.—The Subscribers are con- 

| tinople, to Anna W. Heath. ‘Cc aenaniar 7 den dis te 
| At New-Haven, April 13, Robert C. Gist, to Sarah M. daughter of |) stanly —_ a Paper terms. Ameng 
| Hee, Nothan Smith, deceased. eb yt oe 

| at N.Y. April 15, Hoa. James G. Birney, to Elizabeth, | ‘Heir extensive emorement are © a 
| daughter of the Col. William Fitzburgh. : j ar ae 96 by 371 
| At Groveland, N.Y. Age Hon. James G. Birney, to Elizabeth, 400 do do 4 by 28 
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In this city April 90, Elisa Maria, youngest daughter of George B. | ee ge te ey 
“Apel 30 wife of James McBriar 500 do do and half 

April 20, Mrs. Tucker, aged 27. Henry James Force. | $00 do smonsed colored paper 
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April 16, Sarah Renshaw, only child of Vanderbilt L. and Sarah | | nerd eung pnw : 
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is unknown 
Care ay aeons 


SECOND VERSE. 





part-ed a mer-ry band,Temake mince own. 





THE NEW-YORKER. 


I HAVE COME FROM A HAPPY LAND. 
EBRATED DANCING GIRL’S SONG—ARRANGED TO AN HINDOSTAN AIR BY R. A. SMITH. 









home weare shread @ heed them not 
wy wy +> Py ¢ Wreathe the midnight : Dy the Wreath of Loves 
Each new morning There you'll eeck in vain And when fend hearts beat 
Leaves ne sigh yesterday ; | el a oo $ Foe + pent munt retreat, 
MSweuld we >. wih Grief contrel. ° Fer realms abeve. 
1 The funeral obsequies of the late President Hanaisos were cel- | As tease of tender Servow start, 
brated with appropriate ceremonies at New-Haven, Conn. en the | The angry waves of Passion rest] 
19th inst. The Palladium says that the following pieces, written for | We lay « brother 


the occasion by Janes G. Pexctvat, were sung with thrilling effect : | 
DIRGE. 
Handel's‘ Dead March in Seul.’ 
How soon the dawn, that shone so bright, 
Is veiled in silent gloom ! 


Earth yields to earth, and dust to dust ; 
Low breathes the sigh as sorrow flows: 
The grave receives its soleg trust ; 
Oar friend there takes his last repose. 


neullied 
He lives and moves in light alone. 





in the tomb ; 
We moarn a father and a friend : 


~ his bm br enti end. 


Unsullied 
He lives and moves in light aloue. 


REQUIEM. 
Webbe's ‘ Come ye Disconselate.’ 
Low in his narrow house darkly reposing, 
a Se to his rest : 
diraly 


Though the over is 
ne Tae Selina eons with tha blect. 


Soon he awakens, to live with the 
Well bath he done bis task, contended, 

Firm for his Fatherland the foe ; 
Bright, we, & hath shone—all now is ended : 

costes end Hove, hore list he tow. 

Be not disconsolate !—He is ascending, 

Where his Sire welcomes him home to His love ; 
ee 





Haste! haste! @y 









, a ber-P7 , — 


perry 





LONG YEARS HAVE PASSED. 


BY THOMAS MOORE. 


From Vol. V. of his collected Works, just published in London. 


hang years have pess'd, old friend, since we 
iret met in life’s young day ; 
And friends loved by thee and me, 

Since then have dropp'd away ;— 
But enough remain to cheer us en, 

And sweeten, when thus we ‘re met, 
The we fill to the many gone, 

the few whe’re left us yet. 


Om techs, ott Shenk, new Gino 

And some white and ; 

While some, like ‘rs ’mid Aatuma’s ow, 
Retain youth's coler still. 

And so, in our hearts, though one by one, 
ba tea her ¢ndemy bee 

Thank heaven, not ali their light is gone,— 
We've some to cheer us yet. 

Then here’s to thee, old friend, and long 

May thou and I thus 

ighten still with wine song 

is short life, ere it fleet. 


Ev’n while we sigh o’er blessirgs gone, 
How many are left us yet. 


